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3575. Agerberg, J. Consciousness as a physiolog- 
ical function. A theoretical study. Acta Psychiat. 
et Neur., 1929, 4, 103-149.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17083). 

3576. [Anon.] Notizie bibliografiche sull’opera 
di Sante de Sanctis. (Bibliographical notes on the 
works of Sante de Sanctis.) Riv. di psicol., 1930, 
26, 219-231.—T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

3577. [Anon.] Kundgebung der Deutschen Ge- 
selischaft fiir Psychologie. (Announcement of the 
German society for psychology.) Psychol. u. Med.. 
1930, 4, 222-224.—During the last decade in several 
universities chairs formerly devoted to psychology 
have been filled by representatives of and 
pure philosophy. This tendency can attributed 
only to a complete misunderstanding of modern psy- 
chology. Just in these last few years payehology has 
branehed out, and transcended its old limitations, 
more than any other science. It now investigates 
thought, concept formation, speech, voluntary activ- 
ity, motivation, character, and temperament, by 
steadily improving experimental methods. Only re- 
cently chology has gained real practical signifi- 
eance for education, penology, court procedure, in- 
dustry, and medicine. Professorial irs of psy- 
chology today must not only extend their research 
but must provide for the hitherto unknown profes- 
sion of practical psychologist the necessary instruc- 
tion. The whole situation really calls for an increase 
in the number of chairs of psychology. The present 
tendency to reduce the number would damage Ger- 
man science and education, and place German uni- 
versities at a disadvantage as compared with those 
of other civilized countries. Therefore the German 
society for psychology protests against this tendency. 
The article is signed by the board of directors, Karl 
Biihler, William Stern, Narziss Ach, David Katz, 
Johannes Lindworsky, Walter Poppelreuter, and 
Hans Volkelt.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 


3578. Cuvillier, A. Manuel de  philosophie. 
Tome I. Introduction générale et psychologie. 
Handbook of philosophy. Volume I. General intro- 
duction and psychology.) Paris: Colin, 1931, Pp. 
722. 38 fr—A handbook for the use of students 
preparing for the degree of philosophy and for the 
école normale supérieure. An excellent aid for study 
sinee it gives a clear and detailed summary of every 
chapter, the development of the chapter, the conelu- 
sions and the lectures which ought to be given on the 
question, numerous exercises, and subjects for dis- 
sertations.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3579. Dummer, E. 8. Mary Boole: a pioneer stu- 
dent of the unconscious. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 
315-321.—This paper is the preface to an edition of 


the works of Mary Everest Boole. Her use of the 
term unconscious ineluded all our power of function- 
ing evolved from the ameba to man. In this she 
anticipated the science of today. She pro the 
custom of introducing children to each ma tical 
principle by some easy examples, in play, several 
months before it is used in the work of school prob- 
lems, so as to utilize the inspirational ~a" which 
has its basis in subconscious knowledge. e influ- 
ence of one personality upon another personality is 
a realm of the unconscious that needs further re- 
search.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 
3580. Dunlap, K. 
for rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 133-135.— 
Specifications for simple arrangement of transformer, 
resistance, rectifier, and milliammeter for administer- 
ing genre oa ed amounts of A. C. to rats and other 
sma 


animals, independent of the resistance of the f 


animal.—K. Dunlap (Johns Hopkins). 

3581. Herrmann, 0. Aus Baerwalds Werk: Zur 
psychologischen Methodik, zur Theorie der Be- 
gabung, zur Kulturpsychologie. (From Baerwald’s 
work: on psychological method, on the theory of en- 
dowment, on culture psychology.) Psychol. u. Med., 
1930, 4, 61-69.—In his investigation of the psychol- 
ogy of the comic, the late Richard Baerwald (d. May 
14, 1929) undertook to test Lipps’s theory con- 
trolled experimental methods. Of E Baerwald’s twenty- 
four observers, only four made observations agree- 
ing with those of Lipps. Baerwald showed that it is 
unsafe to draw general conclusions from one or a 
few observers, even if they are as keen as Lipps, and 
that the mechanisms of the comic vary in different 


and attitude. Memory also develops with training. 


It is not equally 
ter. There is a special memory for names, another 


e 
portant of endowment, not feeling in the 
sense of affect but feeling in the sense of 

that is, a vague, unclear kind of thinking. Baer- 


electric shocks 


individuals. Baerwald preferred problems of im- Ze 
portance in P mms life, even at a time when psy- ibe 
chology in Germany was a long way from —s ae 
itself to practical service. It is of great pedagogi fu 
importance to decide whether endowment can be de- ea 
veloped by education or whether it is simply present ae 
Mess.) in an unalterable quantity. Baerwald showed ex- as 
perimentally that power of observation can be de- 
veloped by training. It is not so dependent on good Po 
sense organs as on attention, mechanisms, 
for numbers, another for tones, ete.; and training ene = 
with one kind of subject matter does not necessarily ee 
improve capacity to remember another. 
of which there are many types, both abstract an a 
conerete, can also be developed by practice. Baer- es 
wald believed, however, that logical thinking is not a 
391 
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wald is of the opinion that all creative thought, is 
such feeling and that education should direct its at- 
tention more to this type of thinking. Another im- 
portant factor in endowment is the capacity to stick 
to one train of thought. In 1905, Baerwald showed 
that analytie psychology could furnish the founda- 
tions for a historieal psychology. He compared the 
era of Goethe and Wilhelm von Humboldt with mod- 
ern times and showed that different periods are dis- 
tinguished by emphasis upon different psychological 
functions. In the ¢lassie era the abstract was em- 
phasized; around 1900, the concrete. Today, a 
quarter of a century later, we may note a return to 
the abstract. Baerwald believed in mixed a 
built of diverse elements, partly pleasant and partly 
unpleasant. He classified them in two groups, the 
quiet, eacnest kind, such as “ sweet sorrow,” and the 
lively, imtense, exciting kind, aroused by danger, 
mystery, etc. In the elassie period the calm kind 
prevailed. Poetry dealt chiefly with the sublime, 
the pathetic, the tragic. At present, lively and 
piquant feelings are expressed through political 
— ete.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
ass.). 

3582. Locke, J. An essay concerning the under- 
standing, knowledge, opinion, and assent. (Ed. by 
B. Rand.) Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. 
Pp. lix-+ 306. $3.50.—This is the hitherto unpub- 
lished draft of Locke’s Essay written in 1671. The 
first edition appeared in 1690. The editor has sup- 
plied the book with an introduetion which sets forth 
the differences to be found between the draft and the 
first edition B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

3583. Russell, W. L. The Thomas W. Salmon 
memorial. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 322-327.—An 
address upon the presentation of $100,000 to the New 
York Academy of Medicine as a fund establishing 
the Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Lectures in psy- 
chiatry and mental hygiene—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

3584. Saidia, L. E., & Gibbs, W. E. Science and 
the scientific mind. New York: MeGraw-Hill 
(Whittlesey House), 1930. Pp. 520. $3.00.—(Not 


seen). 
[See also abstract 3973.] 
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3585, Aburel, E. La topographie et le mécanisme 
des douleurs de la gestation et du post-partum. 
(Topography and mechanism of pain in gestation 
and post-partum.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1930, 106, 759- 
760.—The author believes the mechanism to be the 
following: incitations arising in the uterus and pass- 
ing a certain intensity reach consciousness and pro- 
voke pain, which is attributed psychieally not to the 
uterus but to the teguments corresponding to the 
same conscious center. The topography of these 
pains is due to a P arm illusion and to uterine ex- 
citations.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3586. Bonaventura, E, Nuove ricerche sulla per- 
cezione tattilo-cinetica delle grandezze e delle 
forme. (New researches on tactual-kinetiec pereep- 
tion of magnitude and form.) Riv. di psicol., 1931, 
27, 1-25.—The results of these new experiments on 
the relation between touch and vision in the percep- 
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tion of itude and of spatial form, confirm the 
existence of certain divergences between tactual-ki- 
netic and visual evaluation of magnitude and form. 
M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

3587. Bronk, D. W. Fatigue of the sense organs 
in muscle. J. Physiol., 1929, 67, 270-281.—(Biol. 
Abst. V: 17115). 

3588. Bruhn, K. Studier i varseblivingens psy- 
kologi. (Studies in the psychology of perception.) 
Tidskr. f. psykol. o. ped. forsk., 1931, 3, 3-29.—Part 
I of this paper is devoted to a eritieal review of the 
experimental studies of Ransehburg, Aalis, Schulz 
and Henning in the field of visual perception. Part 
II presents the experimental work and conclusions. 
Homogeneous and heterogeneous groupings of six 
arabic numerals and of six letters of the alphabet 
were presented tachistoscopically to six subjects. 
The results indicate that the perceptive process is 
two-fold. In the heterogeneous series an associative 
pereeptive process was outstanding. The homogene- 
ous series revealed a synthetic or gestaltic — 
process.—K. Jensen (Conn. Agricultural College). 

3589. Calabresi, RB. La determinazione del pre- 
sente psichico. (The determination of the psycho- 
logical present.) Florence: Bemporad, 1930. Pp. 
xii +- 188.—This work, which is related to Bona- 
ventura’s Le probléme psychologique du temps 
(Milan, 1929), is concerned with the determination 
of the psychological present, both as to content and 
as an extension of reality. The experiments, made 
with the double tachistoseope, show the limits of 
temporal extension in which are verified the subjec- 
tive unification of objects presented at different 
times. The separate and successive contents are unt- 
fied from numerous perceptions by attention and 
cognition, thus forming the single object of con- 
sciousness, The psychological present is not an ab- 
straction; it always has a determinable duration and 
a concrete content, and its determination bears on 
the distinction between reality and unreality.—V. 
D’ Agostino (Turin). 

3590. De Gramont, A. Mesure de parallélisme 
apparent en vision binoculaire. (The measurement 
of apparent parallelism in binocular vision.) Rev, 
doptique, 1930, 9, 433-438.—The Greek architects 
inelined the end columns of their monuments and 
gave a slight curvature to the architrave in order to 
combat the optical illusion which causes the vertical 
columns to diverge upwards and the long horizontal 
lines to bend toward the sky. The author had al- 
ready conducted some experiments showing that if 
two vertical elements are observed in such a way 
that each of them is seen only by a single eye, these 
elements seem to be Ilel when in reality 
converge slightly upwards, the angle found bei 
very much the same as that of the end columns o 
Greek monuments. The author wanted to find out 
whether, while looking at two fingers with normal 
vision, the same phenomenon of convergence would 
be produced. He found that the same phenomenon 
was produced, but much less elearly than in double 
monocular vision, and that the size of the phenome- 
non was very different from the angles used by the 
Greek architects.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3591. Dufour, M. Sur la vision des couleurs. 
(On color vision.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1930, 106, 934- 
935.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3592. Edridge Green, —. L’importance des phé- 
noménes subjectifs dans la théorie de la vision. 
(The importance of subjective phenomena in the 
theory of vision.) C. r. Cong. Asso. fr. avancement 
des sci., 53d session, Le Havre. . 260-261.—Re- 
sumé of a communication in which the author consid- 
ers only the subjective phenomena caused by the 
strueture of the eye. The author gives the opinion 
that the cones are the only elements which are capable 
of seeing and that sight is due to the excitation of 
the cones of the retina in consequence of the photo- 
chemical decomposition of the liquid which surrounds 
them and which is rendered sensitive by the visual 
purple.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3593. Fessard, A. Du minimum d’énergie néces- 


saire pour l’excitation tactile. (On the minimum of 
ene necessary for tactile excitation.) C. r. Soc. 
biol., 1930, 105, 699-700.—The author seeks to find 
under what conditions the energy necessary to the 
excitation of tactile receptors is furnished them in 
the course of a mechanical stimulation of the skin, 
and what is the necessary liminal energy. He em- 
ploys the following technique: rapid compression of 
0.7 ¢ around the soft part of the finger with a glass 
needle, tied to the mirror of an electro-magnetic os- 
cillograph, leaning perpendicularly on the cutaneous 
surface, and analyzed by a photographic record of 
the shock. He finds that the liminal shock is about 
0.01 erg and he thinks that this figure could be re- 
duced by at least 0.001 erg when applied to the more 
unprotected receptors, like those at the base of the 
hair—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3594. Henssge, E. Steigerung der Geruchsemp- 
findlichkeit in der Schwangerschaft. (Intensifica- 
tion of olfactory sensitivity duri pregnancy.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1930, 4, 206-207.—The author re- 
ports a case of a healthy woman of 27, pregnani for 
the first time. Prior to the pregnancy there was no 
hypersensitivity of smell. Three weeks after the ces- 
sation of menstruation, the patient began vomiting 
yellow mucus in the early mornings, and her sensi- 
tivity inereased. Odors normally imperceptible were 
now unbearable, especially tobacco smoke, which she 
formerly liked. The author has observed frequent 
eases of hypersensitivity to smells in early preg- 
naney, usually disappearing about the third month. 
Possibly this hypersensitivity is associated with re- 
lationships between pregnancy arid the mechanisms 
of internal secretion and a resulting imerease in ex- 
citability of the sympathetic and parasympathetic. 
Catarrh, nasal polyps, and similar phenomena were 
ruled out as possible causal factors. In previous 
literature, hypersensitivity of smell has been asso- 
ciated with hysteria and epilepsy, but the author’s 
observations indicate that it is a norma] phenomenon 
of early pregnancy. Hallucinations of smell did not 
oceur in these eases. Beyond doubt, the patients ex- 
perienced these odors in response to genuine stimuli 
which were imperceptible to normal people. Pleas- 
ant smells were always experienced as pleasant. Per- 


haps the hypersensitivity of hysteria patients is also 
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determined more by objective (i.e., material) changes 
than we have been able to discover by former meth- 
ods of investigation—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.). Py, 

3595. Laignel-Lavastine, —, & Odinet, J. Iso- 
thermoesthesie du membre inférieur gauche d’ori- 
gine syphilitique. (Isothermic sensibility of syphi- 
litie origin in the left lower limb.) Rev. neur., 1931, 
38, 67—71.—A rather rare case of a known syphilitic, 
who suddenly had trouble with sensitivity, especially 
thermal sensitivity. Throughout the entire left lower 
limb the had difficulty in perceiving the sen- 
sations 0 negroes and cold; all sensations were felt 
as a constant tepidity; sensitivity to prick was some- 
what diminiahed, but tactile sensitivity was normal, 
as was also the bony sensitivity to the diapason. 
This patient very clearly showed a vascular syndrome 
on the level of the lower limbs. After treatment, the 
painful sensibilities became normal and the thermal 
sensitivity began to reappear. The author believes 
that these troubles arise from the fact that a nerve 
had been destroyed, this nerve apparently being one 
of the branches of the group of peripheral nerves 
distributed in the antero-lateral cord—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3596. Ponzo, M. Sulle percezioni di peso. (Per- 
ceptions of weight.) Riv. di psicol., 1931, 27, 26-27. 
—With a new set-up the author has restudied the 
question of the perception of weight, noting interest- 
ing psychological differences between the evaluation 
of a gradual increase and of a gradual decrease in 
weight.—T7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


3597. Rein, H., & Strughold, H. Die Simultan- 
schwellen der Kalteempfindung. (The threshold for 
simultaneous cold sensations.) Zsch. Biol., 1928, 87, 
599-609.— (Biol. Abst. V: 17101). 


3598. Renqvist, Y., & Malin, A. Vergleich der 
Kraftempfindungen bei willkiirlichen und bei elek- 
trisch ausgelésten Armbewegungen. (Comparison 
of the tension sensations in voluntary and electrically 
excited arm movements.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 
1927, 51, 136-146.—(Biol.. Abst. V: 17129). 


3599. Renqvist, ¥., & Malin, A. Wher die Ab- 
hangigkeit der Kraftempfindungen von der zu be- 
wegenden Masse und der Bewegungsgeschwindigkeit. 
(The relation of the tension sensations to the mass 
moved and s of movement.) Skand. Arch. Phy- 


siol., 1927, 51, 157-166.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17130). 


3600. Smith, F. M, & Paul, W. D. Studies on 
the mechanism of the pain in peptic ulcer. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 561.—It is shown that the pain 
experienced in peptic uleer is due to an increase in 
the muscular tension of the pyloric section of the 
stomach and that its mechanism is similar to that of 
gastric pain associated with irritability of the colon 
or chronic appendicitis—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychia- 
trie Institute). 

3601. Stopford, J. 8. B. The protective and dis- 


criminative divisions of sensation. J. Anat. Lond., 
1929, 63, 285-290.—( Biol. Abst. V: 14113). 


3602. Sutton, D. C., & Lueth, H.C. Experimental 
production of pain on excitation of the heart and 
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great vessels. Arch. int. med., 1930, 45, 827-867.— 
(Biol. Abst. V: 17105). 


3603. Urban, F. M. Die Verallgemeinerung der 
Konstanzmethode. (The generalization of the con- 
stant method.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 
167-178.—The generalization dealt with is that in 
wor experimentation the judgment is a 
unection of both the standard and variable stimuli. 
This coneept is important in a number of problems, 
e.g., it is basie to a study of Weber’s law. In this 
type of study the experimental work is extremely 
laborious if done in the usual manner, but, by the 
use of certain mathematical procedures the experi- 
mental labor is greatly reduced. The author pre- 
sents and discusses his development of a mathematical 
analysis of the problem.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


3604. Wellek, A. Das Doppelempfinden im abend- 
lindischen Altertum und Mittelalter. (Synesthesia 
in oecidental antiquity and the middle ages.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 120-166.—Another of a 
series of articles on the history of synesthesia.—R. 
H. Waters (Arkansas). 

[See also abstracte 3628, 3632, 3643, 3645, 3647, 

seen) 3700, 3703, 3705, 3720, 3722, 3767, 3804, 
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3605. Dugas, L. Qu’est-ce que la timidité? 
(What is timidity?) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 55-58. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3606. Himwich, H. E., & Fulton, J. F. The effect 
of emotional stress on blood fat. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1931, 97, 533.—Cats which have been emotionally 
excited by barking dogs show a marked increase in 
the level of blood fat. There is also an increase in 
the level of blood sugar. The authors believe that 
carbohydrate is not the preferred food stuff in vio- 
lent emotional stress but that the increased concen- 
tration of blood fat furnishes a more quickly usable 
souree of energy.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie In- 
stitute). 

3607. Jankowska, H. Modifications bio-chimiques 
au cours des émotions. (Bio-chemical modifications 
in the course of emotions.) Encéph., 1931, 26, 204- 
218.—Study of the variations of the proportions of 
pH, of chloral, of nitrogen, of ammonia, and of eal- 
cium; first, on individuals who, normal from the 
intellectual point of view, were emotionally unbal- 
aneed (three cases), then on a ease of depression ac- 
companied by constant anxiety, and finally on sub- 
jects deprived of emotion (schizophrenies). The 
author observed in the eourse of emotions an alka- 
losis and augmentation of chloral, or the total nitro- 
gen in the urine, and sometimes augmentation of 
calcium and ammonia. In the ease of permanent 
anxiety, the heightened values persisted during the 
whole observation. In the sehizophrenies there were 
observed, without evident cause, changes analogous 
to those which were found in emotions.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3608. Jersild, A. A note on the pleasures and un- 
Pleasures of college men and women. J. Abn. ¢ 
Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, 91-93.—51 students wrote all 
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pleasant and unpleasant experiences of the preceding 
three weeks on blank papers. In grouping these ex- 

riences, it was found that social contacts, visits, 
ates and social correspondence provided the out- 
standing sources of pleasure and unpleasure. The 
pleasures derived from the reading of books, attend- 
ing leetures, acquiring new knowledge and insight, 
had but a meager representation, and were quite out- 
numbered by the more extra-curricular social, vege- 
tative, and egotistie joys —C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital). 

3609. Nice, L. B., & Simons, A. H. The specific 
gravity of the blood of emotionally excited rats. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 548.—The average spe- 
cifie gravity of the blood of the normal rat was 
found to inerease during emotional execitement.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

3610. Spaier, A. La timidité. Forme normale, 
excés, remédes. (Timidity. Normal form, excess 
and remedies.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 61-63.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

[See also abstract 3953.] 
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36H. Boas, G. Our new ways of thinking. New 
York: Harper, 1930, Pp. 215. $2.50.—(Not seen). 

3612. Heinrich, W. Les fonctions des capillaires 
en rapport avec la fixation de l’attention. (Capil- 
lary accompanying fixation of attention.) 
Bull. int. acad. Bolonaise sci. et let. cl. sci. math. et 
nat. sér. B: Sci. nat. (11) [Zool.], 1929, No. 1/2, 
55-58.—( Biol. Abst. V: 14092). 

3613. Musatti, C. C. Ricerche sperimentali sulle 
leggi dell’ apprendimento. (Experimental researches 
on the laws of learning.) Riv. di psicol., 1931, 27, 
28-31.—The author explains some experiments on 
evaluative learning, showing the parabolical law 
characteristic of such a process.—T. M, Abel (Sarah 
Lawrence). 

3614. Rodrigues, G. Imaginations faibles et 
imaginations fortes. (Weak and strong imagina- 
tions.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 37-39.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3615. Shendarkar, D. D. An experimental in- 
vestigation in teaching to solve problems in arith- 
metic and the light it throws on the doctrine of 
formal training. Indian J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 27-41. 
—From an experiment employing six training meth- 
ods for dealing with arithmetical material and tests 
of “various degrees of similarity” to the traini 
material, it is eoneluded that transfer is proportion 
to the degree of similarity between training and test 
materials. Explanation of the results in terms of 
Spearman’s two-factor is suggested.—H. 
Peak (Yale). 
* 3616. Sollier, P., & Drabs, J. 
de l’attention. (The practical study of atte 
Rev. sci. du trav., 1930, 2, 18-39.— authors show 
that what have been called the forms of attention are 
only “ special ways of paying attention,” essentially 
individual and constitutional and therefore not very 
The authors analyze 

adapted to pro- 


susceptible to improvement. 
two of the kinds more i 
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ministration for a nurse, ete.). The authors believe 
that consciousness remains an obligatory attribute 
of attention and that the words “ vigilant ” and “ la- 
tent” or “ selective” really apply to the stimulating 
cause and not to the process.—Math. . Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

3617. Allen, F. The neural oscillatory effect. 
Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 1929, 19, 363-375.—( Biol. 
Abst. V: 14074). 
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3618. Bremer, F. Contribution 4 l'étude du phé- 
noméne de l'inhibition centrale. (Contribution to 
the study of the phenomenon “: central inhibition.) 
C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 106, No. 6.—From his experi- 
ments the author believes that he must conclude that 
the fact that a marked state of central inhibition is 
determined, as he has stated, by a unique collection 
of centripetal influxes, and that this state decreases 
according to an nential function of time, is mani- 
festly incompatible with the hypothesis which ex- 
the central inhibition by an interference of 
influxes of the of the inhibition of Wedenski. 
On the other hand, the extreme brevity of the par- 
tieular latency (central) of the inhibition, a latency 
of about a thousandth of a second, is difficult to rec- 
oncile with the hypothesis of the formation or libera- 
tion in the center of an inhibitory substance by a 
mechanism like that of the humoral transmission of 
Loewy. The analogy of the curves of dissipation of 
latent excitation and of central inhibition ‘suggest 
that these antagonistic phenomena are the expression 
of psycho-chemical processes of the same order, dif- 
fering only perhaps in their symptoms, for example, 
concentration of anions and cations—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3619. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & Kajiwara, 
8. Le rapport des chronaxies des zénes motrices 
corticales de la fléxion et de l’extension des membres. 
(The relation between chronaxy of the cortical motor 
zones of flexion and the extension of members.) C. 
r. Soc. biol., 1930, 106, 776-778.—Wishing to verify 
the conclusions of Bourguignon, which tended to say 
that the relation of the chronaxy of the flexors to 
the chronaxy of the extensors was in each segment 
Y%, the authors rimented on the chronaxy of 
dogs without preliminary narcosis, measured by con- 
densers with a resistanee of 7000 ohms in series with 
the subjects. In general, the results show that the 
ehronaxy of the cortieal motor zone of flexion is 
usually shorter than that of extension. But they 
did not always find a ratio of 4%; the values are 
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often very close, and the relation can be sometimes 
reversed.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3620. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & ape 
8. Action de l’alcool sur l'excitabilité des neurénes 
moteurs de l'écorce cérébrale. (Action of alcohol 
on the excitability of the motor neurons of the cere- 
bral cortex.) C€. r. Soc. biol., 1930, 105, 778-781.— 
Formerly, Kajiwara and L. Lapieque studied the ef- 
feets on neuro-muscular excitability of the introduc- 
tion of alcohol into the organism. They stated that 


the troubles of coordination manifested in acute. 


aleoholic intoxication were explained by modifica- 
tions of peripheral chronaxies of the 2g and 
flexors. Continuing the experiment, the authors 
stated that in the non-anesthetized dog, the absorp- 
tion of aleohol augments the chronaxy of the motor 
zones of the cerebral cortex. The chronaxy of the 
cortical neurons, whieh is not stable in the normal 
state, is stabilized under the influence of alcohol, 
and remains so until the complete elimination of the 
aleohol. In the antagonistic cortical zones the aug- 
mentation of their chronaxy is produced at differ- 
ent speeds and it frequently hap that the stimu- 
lation of a point which gives 
flexion, or the contrary. cohol acts on the cortical 
neurons in the same way as chloroform in augment- 
ing echronaxy. Perturbations in antagonistic motor 
zones are produced, which help to explain the dis- 
turbaneces of coordination in acute aleoholie intoxi- 
cation —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3621. Chilow, K. L. Wher die Bedeutung des 
sympathischen Nervensystems im Mechanismus des 
Nasenschutzatemreflexes. (The significance of the 
sympathetic nervous system in the mechanism of the 
nasal respiratory defense reflex.) Zsch. f. Ohrenhk., 
1930, 256, 280-305.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17087). 

3622. Cook, D. D., & Gerard, R. W. The effect 
of stimulation on the degeneration of a severed 
peripheral nerve. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 412- 
425.—A method is described by whieh nerves in liv- 
ing animals may be continuously stimulated by means 
of buried electrodes. It is shown that a cut nerve 
loses its ability to eonduet more rapidly when stimu- 
lated than when at rest. The evidence indicates that 
the failure of irritability of the eut nerve is due to a 
failure of the reaction of the individual axons’ tem- 
poral sequence. The process of degeneration in the 
nerve fiber is ovlahty due to the lack of necessary 
nutritional substance spreading along it.—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 

3623. Cooper, 8., & Denny-Brown, D. The inter- 
action between two trains of impulses poverens 
on the same motoneurone. Proc. Roy. Soc 
B, 1929, 105, 363-370.—(Biol. Abst. Vv: 14079). 

3624. Danielopolu, D., — A., Maxim, A., 
Proca, G. G. & Marcu, Is Die amphotropisch 
karotische Reflexprobe zur Prufung der Erregbar- 
keit des vegetativen Nervensystems. (The ampho- 
tropie carotid reflex test for the investigation of the 
excitability of the vegetative nervous system.) Arch. 
inner. Med., 1929, 17, 381-402.—(Biol. Abst. V: 
17089). 

3625. Dennig, H. 


Die Leitungsgeschwindigkeit 
sympathischer Nerven und afferenter Eingeweide- 


\ 


‘ 
fessional work and above all to industrial work: (1) 
what they call “ vigilant” attention; when one does - 
; work in which he has acquired a more or less de- 
veloped automatic reaction, so that it is believed that 
he has ceased to pay attention. That this is not, so ; 
_ slightest irregularity in his work or in his machine. aba. 
“It is this subeonseious state that the authors call 5 
vigilant attention. (2) Selective attention: this is 7 
the specialized attention which arises when a certain 
capacity for attention persists as specialized only for _ 
a determined goal (the hour of waking, the hour of , 
} 
395 
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nerven. (The velocity of conduction of the sympa- 
thetic nerves and the afferent intestinal nerves.) 
Zech, Biol., 1929, 88, 395-403.—( Biol. Abst. V: 
17090). 

3626. Dennig, H., & Stein, H. Die Chronaxie af- 
ferenter Fasern des Nervus splanchnicus. (The 
chronaxy of the afferent fibers of the N. splanchni- 
eus.) Zsch. Biol., 1929, 88, 404-406.—(Biol. Abst. 
V: 17091). 


3627. Fulton, J. F. The functional activity of 
single units in the central nervous system. Science, 
1931, 73, 685-692.—* Single motor units, ie., an- 
terior horn cells plus the muscle fibers they inner- 
vate, have recently been placed under direct observa- 
tion while responding to a normal reflex stimulus. 
Details such as the normal rate of discharge, latent 

riod, refractory period, influence of fatigue, etc., 
fee been carefully studied. The work of Denny- 
Brown, Adrian and Bronk, Eecles and Sherrington 
have all indicated that the natura! rate of discharge 
of the anterior horn is slow, i.e., 5 to 25 per sec., and 
never more than 80 to 90 per sec. under intense 
stimulation. A motor unit discharging at 10 per sec. 
may continue in activity for indefinite periods of 
time without fatigue. Tonie responses are main- 
tained by such rates of discharge and therefore no 
special tonic mechanisms need be postulated to ex- 
plain the absence of fatigue. An individual anterior 

rn cell may, through peripheral bifureation of its 
axon, command 150 or more musele fibers, and it may, 
in uae develop during natural tetanus a 
tension of 20 to 30 gms. (e.g., units of gastrocnemius 
medialis). In soleus, a red ‘ postural’ musele, the 
ratio of nerve to musele fibers is 1 to 120 and the 
average tension value of the unit 10 gms. Direct 
observations of the tension developed by single units 
confirm the values obtained through anatomical aver- 
The neurone has a refractory period of 10 to 
15 @, which aecounts for its normal] slow rate of dis- 
charge. When an axon is stimulated antidromically 
the neurone becomes similarly refractory for a period 
of about 10.5 «, and all evidence of a central excita- 
tory state is removed by such a stimulus. The cen- 
tral excitatory state is removed by such a stimulus. 
The central excitatory state has many properties in 
common with the local excitatory process.”—(Au- 
thor’s conclusion). 


3628. Gellhorn, E., Gellhorn, H., & Trainor, J. 
The influence of spinal irradiation on cutaneous 
sensations. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 491-499.— 
“The localizations of pressure and pain points 
undergo characteristic changes when a spinal irra- 
diation is brought about by pinching up a small area 
on the forearm. The accuracy in localization of pain 
points is improved while the localization of touch 

ints is impaired. These changes are not produced 
G changes in threshold sinee they are independent 
of the intensity of the stimulus. The experiments 
indicate that an alteration of the sensory part of the 
spinal cord is inadequately described by hyper- or 
hypo-esthesia, beeause qualitative changes in the 
sensations which lead to quantitative deviations in 
the aceuracy of localization are not taken into ac- 
eount.”—C. Landis (N. Y. Psyehiatrie Institute). 
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3629. Hess, W. BR. Lokalisatorische Ergebnisse 
der Hirnreizversuche mit Schlafeffekt. (Localizi 
results of brain stimulation with sleep effect. 
Zentbl. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 54, 325- 
326,.—( Biol. Abst. V: 14093). 


3630. Hinsey, J. C., Ranson, 8. W., & McNattin, 
R. F. The role of the hypothalamus and mesen- 
cephalon in locomotion. Arch. Neur. ¢ Psychiat, 
1930, 23, 1-43.—(Biol. Abst. V: 17096). 


3631. Hoffmann, P., & Strughold, H. Ein Beitrag 
zur Frage der Oszillationsfrequenz der willkiir- 
lichen Innervation. (Rhythm of voluntary inner- 
vation.) Zsch. Biol., 1927, 85, 599-602.—( Biol. Abst. 


V: 14094). 

3632. Karplus, I. P. Uber die Empfindlichkeit 
des Hypothalamus. (The sensitiveness of the hypo- 
thalamus.) Wien. klin. Woch., 1930, 43, 632-623.— 
(Biol. Abst. VY: 17097). 

3633. Kinnier, W. S. A. Modern problems in 
neurology. New York: Wood, 1929. Pp. 364. 
$6.00.—( Not seen). 

3634. Kleitman, N., & Camille, N. The rile of 
the cerebral cortex in diurnal sleep in dogs. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 537.—Completely decorticated 
dogs sleep in the usual manner, but it is rather diffi- 
eult to rouse them. Their rhythm of sleep and ac- 
tivity is different from that of the normal animal. 
It seems that sleep as such is possible without a cor- 
tex, but that diurnal sleep, as an aequired habit, de- 

mds upon the presence of a cortex for its estab- 
ishment and maintenance.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatrie Institute). 

3635. Kuré, K., Ichiko, K., & Ishikawa, K. On 
the spinal parasympathetic: physiological signifi- 
cance of the spinal parasympathetic system in rela- 
tion to the digestive tract. Quar. J. Exper. Phy- 
siol., 1931, 21, 1-19.—A detailed study of the influ- 
ence of the pathetic fibers on the stomach 
and intestine—L. Carmichael (Brown). 


3636. Kuré, K., Saegusa, G., Kawagudii, EK. & 
Shiraishi, K. On the parasympathetic (spinal 
parasympathetic) fibers in the dorsal roots and 
their cells of origin in the spinal cord. Quar. J. 
Exper. Physiol., 1930, 20, 51-66.—Every spinal seg- 
ment has fibers in its dorsal roots. 
The spi parasympathetic fibers comprise vaso- 
dilators, secretory fibers (for sweat glands) and 
trophic fibers.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 

3637. Langelaan, J. W. Influence du nerf sympa- 
thique sur le potentiel du courant de demarcation 
des muscles striés. I, Il. (Influence of the sympa- 
thetic nerve upon the potential of the current of in- 
jury in the striped muscle.) Ann. physiol. et physi- 
cochimie biol., 1929, 4, 581-586.—(Biol. Abst. V: 
17099). 

3638. Macdonald, A. D., & McCrea, E. D. Ob- 
servations on the contro! of the bladder: the effects 
of nervous stimulation and of drugs. Quar. J. Ex- 
per. Physiol., 1930, 20, 380-391.—-Evidence is given 
that in the control of the bladder in eat and dog the 


sympathetic and parasympathetic nerves are both 
exeitors and inhibitors.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 
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3639. Maibach, C. Untersuchungen zur Frage des 
EBinflusses des Sympathicus auf die Ermiidung der 
quergestreiften Muskulatur. (The effect of the 
sympathetic nerve “= the fatigue of striated musele.) 
Zsch. Biol., 1928, 88, 207-226.—(Biol. Abst. V: 
17100). 

3640. Nevin, 8. Degeneration changes after uni- 
lateral lumbar sympathectomy, with general obser- 
vations on the nerve-fiber constitution of peripheral 
nerves and nerve-roots. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 
1930, 20, 281-297-—-A number of conclusions are 
given as the result of stud of the sympathetic chain. 
Among the important findi are: (1) sympathetic 
fibers in ypeng nerves are amyelinate; (2) no 
evidence been found that there are aoe 
fibers in the dorsai spinal nerve roots.—L. Carmichael 
(Brown). 

3641. Rieder, W. Enthalten die vorderen Wur- 
zeln schmerzleitende Fasern? (Do the anterior 
nerve roots contain fibers for pain conduction ?) 
Zsch. f. a. . exper. Med., 1928, 59, 431-447.— 
(Biol. Abst. V: 14107). 


3642. Rizzolo, A. A chronaxie study of the cere- 
bral cortex in different species of animals. Arch. di 
fisiol., 1931, 29, 403-411.—The ehronaxies of various 
motor points of the cerebral cortex of the dog, cat, 

ea pig, rat and pigeon have been studied. It is 
ound that a motor point always has a minimum 
_ chronaxy. This is correlated with the degree of ana- 
tomieal and functional importance of the cerebrum. 
No difference is found between the chronaxies of the 
right and left hemispheres. In the rat there is evi- 
dence that there is little differentiation within the 
pene area.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Insti- 
tute). 

3643. Rizzolo, A. The effect of auditory stimula- 
tion and its partial elimination upon the excitabil- 
ity of the cerebral cortex. Arch. di sci. biol. (Bo- 
logna), 1931, 14, 1-16.—Partial elimination of audi- 
tory stimulation from one ear of the dog for a period 
of 30 to 60 min. decreases the excitability of the part 
of the cerebral cortex determining the movement of 
the ear. Normal stimulation of the ear immediately . 
after its subjection to a similar state of auditory de- 
privation for a period of 1 to 3 hours inereases the 
excitability of the part of the cerebral cortex deter- 
mining the movement of the ear. In addition, stimu- 
lating one ear with a stimulus of 3906 d.v. from.5 
to 20 min. increases the excitability of other parts 
located on both sides of the cerebral cortex.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


3644. Royle, N. D. The increase in muscle tone 
following stimulation of the thetic nervous 
system. Med. J. Australia, 1929, 1,.740~-744.—( Biol. 
Abst. V: 14154). 


3645. Russetzki, J. J. Zur Frage der Reaktion 
des vegetativen Nervensystems thermische 
Reize. (The reactions of the vegetative nervous 
system to thermic stimuli.) Zsch. f. d. ges. physikal. 
Therap., 1930, 38, 167-176.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17102). 

3646. Santenoise, D., Vare, P., & Vidacovitch, M. 
Etude expérimentale directe de certaines réactions 
paradoxales par diffusion de l'excitation dans les 


3639-3652 


centres moteurs. (Direct experimental study of 
certain doxieal reactions by diffusion of excita- 
tion in motor centers.) C.r. Soc. biol., 1930, 105, 
931-933.—When an excitation of the psycho-motor 
zone of the cerebral cortex is carried by an electrode 
to a limited surface of contact, motor responses in 
exact relation to the points of excitation are ob- 
tained for a determined limina! intensity and dura- 
tion of electrical stimulus (rheobase an prwnazy). 
But, in the course of injection of modifying sub- 

stances, such as chloralose, the authors have found 
the existence of possible paradoxical reactions of the 
nervous centers removed from the point of er" 


They question whether this appearan 
seated 


motor phenomena in the course of B oy 
may not be due to perturbations of the sharpness of 


excitation in the centers, due to variations of the 
vagal tonus, thyroid activity, or toxie influences— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3647. Sharpey-Schafer, E. The permanent results 
of denervation of a cutaneous area. Quar. J. Ex- 
per. Physiol., 1930, 20, 95-99.—Second report on the 
condition of a denervated cutaneous area. The pres- 
ent report deals with the condition three years after 
the operation. The condition is as follows: (1) sense 
of touch still obscured by concomitant (2) 
warm and cold appreciation possible but in dimin- 
ished form, (3) sensation of pain bene he 

conditions (as measured b 

in other ways) not norma! in Liat a. 
L. Carmichael (Brown). 


3648. Simonelli, G. Su alcuni recenti studi di 
fisiologia cerebellare e sui rapporti del cervelletto 
con i sottostanti centri degli automatismi motori e 
posturali. Servazioni critiche e ricerche sperimen- 
tali. (Some recent studies on cerebellar physiol- 
ogy and on the relations of the cerebellum with the 
underlying centers for movement and posture auto- 
matisms.) Arch. fisiol., 1930, 28, 289-323.—( Biol. 
Abst. V: 17103). 


3649. Stoklasa, L. Wher die Plimmerbewegung 
den nervisen Zentralorganen der Wirbeltiere. 
(Ciliary motion in the central nervous organs of 
vertebrates.) Anat. Ancz., 1930, 69, 525-532.—(Biol. 
Abst. V: 17104). 


3650. Tanaka, U. Ueber die Wiederherstellung 
der Erregungsleitung im anormal vorbehandelten 
Nerven. (On the restoration of irritability in 
nerves previously subjected to abnormal treatment.) 
Vet. Sci., 1930, 9, 37-41.—( Biol. Abst. 

3 14). 


3651. Vacek, T. zménéch v Ginnosti obvo- 
devého nervstva viivem koloidniho hydroxydu 
hofeénatého. (The influence of colloidal magnesium 
hydrate on the function of the nerve-fibers.) Biol. 
Spisy Vysoké Skoly Zvérolékatské Brno (Biological 
Publications of the Veterinary School, Brno), 1928, 
7, 87-92.—( Biol. Abst. V: 14116). 


3652. Van der Bruggen, J. Wher Ersatz der 
Pyramidenbahnfunktion. (Compensated loss of 
pyramidal traet function.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nerv- 
enhk., 1930, 113, 250-277.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17086). 
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3653. Verzér, F. Untersuchungen tiber die De- 
polarisationswelle im WNerven. V. Mitt. (The 
polarization wave in nerve. V.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1928, 219, 1018~—(Biol. Abst. V: 
17107). 

3654. Verzér, F. Die Depolarisationswelle und 
andere Polarisationserscheinungen an Mollusken- 
nerven. VI. Mitt. (The depolarization wave and 
other phenomena of polarization in mollusk nerves. 
VI.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1928, 219, 19- 
32.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17108). 


3655. Viersma, H. J. Sur le rapport entre la 
chronaxie et la rapidité de la contraction muscu- 
laire. (Chronaxy and speed of contraction.) Arch. 
néerl. de physiol., 1929, 14, 549-564.—( Biol. Abst. 
V: 14160). 

3656. Wachholder, EK. Die physio- 
logischen Grundlagen der Neurologie. [III Teil. 
Allgemeine Physiologie. der peripheren Nerven. 
(The general physiologieal foundations of neurol- 
ogy. Part Lil. General physiology of the periph- 
eral nerves.) Fortsch. d, Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenz- 
geb., 1931, 3, 167-184.—The characteristies of the 
activity of the peripheral nerves are (1) a chemical 
ehange, (2) the production of heat, which, bene i 
extremely small, is demonstrable with sufficiently 
fine instruments, (3) very slight fatiguability, so 
slight in fact that it was long thought impossible to 
fatigue a peripheral nerve, (4) histological changes. 
Qualitatively the nervous impulse is, so far as we 
know, the same in all the different kinds of somatic 
and vegetative nerves; but quantitatively there are 
very great differences—differences in the rapidity 
with which individual nerves ean be aroused, in the 
duration of the excitation, in the consequent dura- 
tion of the refractory period, ete. All these tem- 
poral differences seem to depend upon the thickness 
of the nerve fiber, as Lapieque and his students 
ey out. Erlanger, Gasser, and their studen 

ishop and Heinbecker, have recently investiga 
these temporal relationshi systematically. The 
author diseusses their results in some detail, com- 
paring the speed of the nervous impulse in the warm- 
looded animal (dog and eat) with that in the cold- 
blooded animal (frog). The more slender a nerve, 
the greater is its exeitability and the more rapid its 
response, because it exposes a relatively greater sur- 
face to various ehemieal imfluenees around it, and 
any change initiated in it ean penetrate to its core 
more quickly. For the same reasons the slender 
fiber is more subject to fatigue-—M. F. Martin 
(West Springfield, Mass.). 

3657. Wachholder, K. Die allgemeinen physio- 
logischen Grundlagen der Neurologie. III Teil. 
Allgemeine Physiologie der peripheren Nerven. 
(The general physiologieal foundations of neurol- 
ogy. Part III. General physiology of the peripheral 
nerves.) Fortsch. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 
1931, 185-197.—This article eoneludes Part III, 
begun in the preceding issue. It diseusses the nature 
of the nervous impulse, its anatomical substrate, and 
the modern physieal and chemical theory, describing 
the non-living, inorganie models, which ean be “ stim- 
ulated” and made to conduct an excitation, and 
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which show other startling resemblances to nerves. 
There follows a diseussion of the exeitability and 
working capacity of the nerve under different physio- 
logieal and pathological conditions. A detailed bib- 
liogra oeeupies more than three pages—M. F. 
Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 

3658. Weiss, 8. Chronaximetrische Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Wirkung verschiedener Gewerbegifte. 
(The influence of various industrial poisons on 
chronaxy.) Dtsch. med. Woch., 1929, 55, 782-783.— 
( Biol. Abst. V: 17109). 

3659. Weiss, 8. Wher die vegetative Innervation 
des quergestreifen Muskels. (The vegetative inner- 
vation of striped muscle.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 
1930, 113, 236-243.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17110). 

3660. Woronzow, D. 8S. Beobachtungen iiber das 
Refraktirstadium des Nerven. II. Verinderungen 


und zweiwertigen Kationen auf den Nerven. 
refractory period of nerve. Il. Changes in the re- 
fractory period of nerve with the action of mono- 
and divalent cations on the nerves.) Pfliig. Arch. f. 
Physiol., 1928, 218, 717-735.—( Biol. Abst. V: 
17112). 

[See also abstracts 3698, 3808, 3810.] 
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3661. Basler, A. Ein Beitrag zur Physiologie des 
Tragens. (Physiology of carrying.) Chinese J. Phy- 
siol., 1929, 3, 269-272.—( Biol. Abst. V: 14121). 

3662. Bellincioni, RB. Influenza delle rappre- 
sentazioni motorice e statiche sulla contrazione 
postuma. (On the influence of motor and static 
imagination on the after-contraction.) Arch. fisiol., 
1930, 28, 269-281.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17084). 


3663. Beritoff, J. Ueber die Paktoren, welche die 
Spannung der Skelettmuskeln bestimmen. (Factors 
which determine the tension of skeletal muscle.) 
Zsch. Biol., 1928, 87, 573-598—(Biol. Abst. V: 
17114). 

3664. Chou, 8.-8. Observations on the behaviour 
of toad muscle at low temperature. Chinese J. 
Physiol., 1929, 3, 381-388.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17116). 

3665. Colucci, 0. Lo stimolo degli sforzi respira- 
tori sull’attivita cerebrale. (The influence of res- 
cree on cerebral activity.) Riv. di psicol., 1930, 

, 219-231.—The influence of respiration on the 
cerebral activity of trepanned persons was studied 
by observation of blood displacement during inspira- 
tion and expiration, under various conditions such 
as fatigue, sleep and artificial respiration—T. M. 
Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

3666. Denny-Brown, D. On the nature of pos- 
tural reflexes. Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond. B, 1929, 104, 
252-301.—( Biol. Abst. V: 17117). 


3667. Dhers, V. Critique des tests de fatigue. 
(Criticism of the tests of fatigue.) Rev. sci. du trav., 
1930, 2, 59-69.—The principal conclusions and classi- 
fications of the tests of fatigue extracted from the 

rt of the Sixth International Conference on 
Psyechotechnies on the criticism of the fatigue tests. 
Fatigue is an essential biological state of the organ- 
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ism, and professional fatigue can neither be dis- 
closed nor scientifically treated at the present time. 
A list is given of tests of fatigue (onpdhogigidiany 
ieal tests, tests of the vegetative function, eardio- 
vascular, respiratory, neuro-museular, psycho-physio- 
logical tests and finally tests). Among 
these last are tests of the elementary psychic fune- 
tions, of attention, of quickness of memory learning, 
and of logic.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
nne). 

3668. Dybowski, M. O typach woli; badania 
eksperymentalne. (Volitional types; experimental 
researches.) Psychol. Pub., Lwow-Warsaw, 1928, 
No. 6. Pp. 167—A study of the volitional activity 
of 36 subjects by means of a detailed questionnaire 
which attempts to examine all the processes of voli- 
tion of everyday life. The more apparent results 

. Feveal: (1) that there are four volitional types cor- 
responding to the temperament t of Ach, 2) 
that an individual can be assigned to a partic 
type depending on his number of hesitations, and 

3) that the “degrees of activity” of an individual 
efine him more precisely than do the particular 
characteristics of his volitional activity—T. M. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 
3669. Eismayer, G., & Miiller, K. Wher optimale 
en zur Auslésung der Bein-Eigen-reflexe 
an Gesunden und Kranken. (Optimal conditions 
for eliciting the reflexes in healthy and diseased 
pamenes Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1930, 113, 201- 

9.—( Biol. Abst. V.: 17094). 

3670. Fagan, L. B. A case study of dextral 
training of a left-handed boy and its effect on 
speech, reading and writing. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 
19, 291-293.—The child was taught to write with his 
left hand by his mother, inning at four years. 
Later he entered school and was there foreed to 
write with his right hand. Though a bright boy, he 
failed in reading, spelling, and writing. He was 
ehanged back to writing with his left hand, and given 
accessory remedial exereises to restore the original 
neurologieal patterns.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

3671. Fischer, E. Zur Energetik der Muskelkon- 
traktion. (Energetics of muscular contraction.) 
Naturwiss., 1930, 18, 736.—(Biol. Abst. V: 17120). 

3672. Fulton, J. Selected readings in the history 
of physiology. Springfield, Il.: Thomas, 1931.— 
(Not seen). 

3673. Gelderblom, J. J. Le mécanisme central du 
réflexe du cillement aux mouvements de menace 
chez le chat. (The central mechanism of the wink- 
ing reflex in response to movements of danger in 
the cat.) Arch. néerl. de physiol., 1930, 15, 456-457. 
—/(Biol. Abst. V: 14090). 

3674. Hansen, E. Untersuchungen iiber die 
mechanischen Wirkungsgrad der Muskelarbeit. 
(The mechanical efficiency of muscular work.) 


Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1927, 61, 1-128.—( Biol. Abst. . 


V: 17122). 

3675. Hartree, W., & Hill, A. V. The factors de- 
termining the maximum work and the mechanical 
efficiency of muscle. Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond. B, 
1928, 103, 234-251.—(Biol. Abst. 14142). 


3676. Hilgard, E. R. The conditioned eyelid re- 
actions to a light stimulus based on the reflex wink 
to sound. Psychol. Monog., 1931, 41, No. 1. Pp. 
50.—The laboratory.set-up ineluded, among other 
units, a Dodge pendulum-photochronograph, a pri- 
mary light source, a timing device, a sanded-tin sur- 
face which showed changes in illumination, and an 
artificial eyelash so arranged as to cast a shadow on 
a lens and a grid of threads. This set-up enabled 
the experimenter to measure the latency and the 
amplitude of conditioned eyelid responses. The un- 
conditioned stimulus was a sound produced by a 
hammer; the conditioned stimulus was an increase 
in the illumination of the sanded-tin surface. Thc 
subject was given a preliminary series of 6 light 
stimuli, 36 sound stimuli, and 6 light stimuli; sub- 
ee, gpd he was given light stimuli, combined light 
and sound stimuli, and light stimuli. Conditioned 
responses were obtained from 5 of the 8 subjects. 
All of these responses fell within the range of the 
latent time of voluntary res . The conditioned 
oceurred during experimental sessions 

ith increasing frequency and decreasing ampli- 
tude. Some of them were comparable with reactions 
made under instructions, for “the paired stimuli 
serve gradually and relatively automatically to induce 
a set to react which may be similar to that quickly 
induced in adult human subjects thro verbal com- 
suggest possibili a second type of condi- 
tioned response, in which the threshold for the con- 
ditioned response was reduced for a stimulus im- 
plicitly or minimally present from the beginning. In 
general, the conditioning process is physiologically 
ecomplex.—-F’. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 

3677. Hill, A. V. The absolute value of the iso- 
metric heat coefficient T1/H in a muscle twitch, 
and the effect of stimulation and fatigue. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Lond. B, 1928, 108, 163—-170.—( Biol. Abst. 
V: 14144). 

3678. Keller, A. D. Observations on the central 
origin of the sympathetic tone of the eye structures 
im the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 536.—In 
chronie midbrain preparations it is found that the 
sympathetic tone of the eye structures is present 
when the animal is aro This tone of the eye 
structures is elicited and maintained by afferent 
nerve impulses which are evoked by the receptors in 
the body during activity or wakefulness.—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


3679. Kitahara, 8. Wher den angeborenen fa- 
milidren Nystagmus. I. Teil. Vererbungstheo- 
retische Betrachtung. (On congenital familial 
nystagmus. Part I. Theoretical consideration of 
inheritance.) Acta ophth. Japon., 1930, 34, No. 4.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3680. Kollmann, A. Das Taschenspiel. (Jug- 
glery.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 257-264. 
—The author holds that sleight-of-hand, parlor magic, 
or jugglery is of greater psychological interest than 
is at present supposed. A study of such phenomena 
is of practical importance in law and in the under- 
standing of oceult phenomena, and has some interest 
for the educator, the neurologist and the psychiatrist. 
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The author describes the nature of the courses on this 
topic which he has been giving in the University of 
Leipzig.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

3681. Lamm, T. Zur experimentellen Untersuch- 
ung der rythmischen Veranlagung. (An experimen- 
tal investigation of rhythmic arrangement.) Zsch. f. 
Psychoi., 1930, 118, 210-282.—The first part of this 
monograph cites the results and inferences from 
previous investigations of rhythm and rhythmie ar- 
rangement. Part IT presents the problem and Part 
ITI the new experimental procedure and technique. 
Part IV is concerned with the question of the rela- 
tionship between rhythmie arrangement and other 
functions of personality. It is coneluded that the 
question of rhythmic arrangement in man cannot be 
investigated satisfactorily by means of a single test 
or even a group of homogeneous tests, but requires a 
group of tests. Six suitable tests are offered. A 
real difference between the ability to reproduce tem- 
poral relations and the independent production of 
metrical rhythmie performance was found. It was 
also found that demands upon the subject tested 
must be sufficient to eliminate extraneous factors. 
Furthermore a decided relationship between pro- 
nounced rhythmical ability and certain personality 
traits was noted.—K. Jensen (Conn. Agricultural 
College). 

3682. Liddell, H. S., & Anderson, 0. D. A com- 
parative study of the conditioned motor reflex in 
the rabbit, sheep, goat, and pig. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1931, 97, 539.—The authors showed that the condi- 
tioned reflex may be established in the pig, goat, 
sheep, and rabbit as well as in the dog.—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


3683. McCormick, T. C. A point of view on in- 
stincts in social psychology. J. Abn. & Soc. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 26, 102-105.—-Many individuals should 
be studied in different cultares and in different situa- 
tions within a culture, and their urges, feelings, de- 
sires, attitudes, reasoning, emotions, and overt be- 
havior associated with any innate trend, the values 
of which should be recorded and compared in as ob- 
jective and quantitative a method as possible. After 
a study of several innate trends, narrowness of range, 
slightness of variation, low correlations with culture, 
and high correlations with persistent physiological 
states would indicate those trends having a high de- 
_ of instinetiveness—C. H. Johnson (Boston 

sychopathic Hospital). 

3684. McRae, 0. RB. Laughter. Australasian J. 
Psychol. & Phil., 1930, 8, 263-270.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
ITT: 10136). 

3685. Meistring, W. zur Priifung der 
Koordinationsfahigkeit. (Contributions to the 
testing of coordination abilities.) Bethefte z. Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1930, No. 49. Pp. 154.—Twelve 
tests—non-original but modified to suit special re- 
quirements—were examined by application to 55 
subjects, 14 to 18% years old, as to their usefulness 
in measuring coordination. By coordination is 
meant the “adaptive selection of the muscles re- 
quired for a movement, especially in regard to 
energy expenditure and sequence of innervation.” 
Author coneludes that certain tests; viz. form- 
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beard, tambour steadiness test of Trotsenburg, dot- 
ting machine test of McDougall, ergographic 
Einstellung test, and a tracing test, are best suited 
for seientific study of coordination, whereas another 
group of tests, including all those above mentioned 
and several more, are especially valuable for the test- 
ing of motor coordination in practical pinion, 
Bibliography of 62 titles—H. W. Nissen (Yale). 


3686. Patel, J. 8S. The inhibition of oestrus by 
corpus luteum extracts. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol.. 
1930, 20, 245-262.—Corpus luteum extracts produce 
pseudo-pregnancy in injected mice and hence inhibit 
oestrus. The inhibition was maintained as long as 
forty days.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 


3687. Reed, H. B. The influence of training on 
changes in variability in achievement. Psychol. 
Monog., 1931, 41, No, 2. Pp. 59.—The first of the 
two chapters is devoted to a critical analysis of 
previous experimentation in this field. In the second 
ehapter, the author analyzes two sets of data, ob- 
tained respectively from a test of the motor skill 
involved in throwing the yo-yo top, and from achieve- 
ment in sehool subjects. ether practice increases 
or decreases individual differences depends upon the 
methods of measurement employed; when the meth- 
ods recommended by the author are used, practice 
tends to reduce individual differences. These methods 
comprise (1) the ratio of the highest to the lowest 
seores of the subjects at the begmning of the prac- 
tiee compared with the ratios at the end of the prac- 
tice, (2) the standard deviation divided by the mean, 
and (3) the correlation between initial performance 
and relative gain. Among the measures which have 
little or no reliability are correlations between initial 
and final performance, correlations between initial 
performance and gross gain, gross gains in amount 
of work per unit of time or amount of time per unit 
of work, and standard deviations considered apart 
from their measures of central tendency. These con- 
clusions are subject to modification by such factors 
as absolute zero and the correct definition of varia- 
bility —F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 

3688. Rich, G. J. Intelligence and body chemis- 
try. Science, 1931, 74, 21-22—Using as subjects 
problem children of all intelligence levels from imbe- 
eile to superior, the author finds no significant cor- 
relation between IQ and blood calcium or phos- 
phorus.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3689. Richards, T. W. A clinical study of a 
severe case of reading disability in a left-handed 
child who was taught to read by a combined grapho- 
motor and voco-motor method. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 
19, 285-290.—The child, a gir! of seven, was intelli- 
gent and competent. Her diffieulty was in word rec- 
ognition, and this was influenced by a tendeney to 
read from right to left. She is definitely kinesthetic, 
and the method evolved to teach her emphasized the 
kinesthetic factors.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

3690. Roy, 8. N. Conditioned reflexes and their 
importance in psychology. Indian J. Psychol., 1931, 
6, 43-48.—H. Peak (Yale). 

3691. Sacks, J. The effect of epinephrine on 
muscle and liver glycogen. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 
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97, 467-472.—Large doses of epinephrin caused a 
marked decrease in the liver glycogen of cats and a@ 
slight but definite decrease in the muscle glycogen. 
Small doses of epinephrin caused a definite decrease 
in the liver glyeogen of cats but had no effect on that 
of the muscles.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Insti- 
tute). 

3692. Selling, L. 8. Psychomotor activity. and 
feeble-mindedness. Psychol. Clin. 1931, 19, .275- 
284.—The author presents evidence that restlessness, 
or psychomotor activity, increases somewhat as in- 
telligence increases within the limits of average and 
inferior intelligence. He believes that the increase 
is due to exteroceptor stimulation superimposed upon 
interoceptor stimulation. Aetivity is found to be 
higher at adoleseence.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

3693. Schneider, K. M. Das Flehmen. (Drawing 
back of the upper lip.) Zool.. Garten (Leipzig), 
1930, 3, 183-198.—( Biol. Abst. V: 14072). 

3694. Schott, —. Uber rechts und links beim 
Menschen. (On right and left in human beings.) 
Monatssch. f. Psychiat., 1930, 77, 186-202.—(Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

3695. Sprong, W. L. A study of reflexes in the 
deafferented leg of the cat and their relation to 
tonus. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1929, 45, 371- 
395.—( Biol. Abst. V: 14112). 

3696. Undritz, W. Wher vasomotorische Reflexe 
der Nase. (Vasomotor reflexes of the nose.) Zsch. 
Hals-, Nasen- u. Ohrenhk., 1929, 25, 157-186.—( Biol. 
Abst. V: 17106). 

[See also abstracts 3587, 3598, 3599, 3606, 3621, 

3624, 3626, 3630, 3631, 3637, 3639, 3644, 3655, 

3723, 3739, 3741, 3799, 3851, 3910, 3927.] 
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3697. Aschraft, D. W. Decerebration of the do- 
mestic fowl. Ohio J. Sci., 1929, 29, 303-308.—( Biol. 
Abst. V: 14075). 

3698. Beritoff, J. Ueber die angeborenen Re- 
flexakte im Verhalten der Tiere. (Inborn reflex ac- 
tivity in the behavior of animals.) Zsch. Biol., 1929, 
89, 59-76.—( Biol. Abst. V: 10477). 

3699. Beritoff, J. Wher die Entstehung der tier- 
ischen Hypnose. (The production of animal hyp- 
nosis.) Zsch. Biol., 1929, 89, 77-82.—(Biol. Abst. 


V: 14078). 

3700. Bissonnette, T. H. Studies on the sexual 
cycle in birds. IV. Expurimental modification of 
the sexual cycle in males of the European star 
(Sturnus vulgaris) by chanjres in the daily period 
illumination and of muscular work. J. Exper. Zool. 
1931, 58, 281-319.—The use of controlled and varied 
light periods makes it possible te control and modify 
the sexual cycle in starling males. Total testes 
changes induced by changing light periods parallel 
those induced in nature except that the rate of change 
was faster and the times of onset more variable.—L. 
Carmichael (Brown). 

3701. Crew, F. A. E., & Mirskaia, L. On the ef- 
fect of removal of the litter upon the reproductive 
rate of the female mouse. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 


1930, 20, 263-266.—The non-suckling female can give 
birth to twiee as many offspring in a given i 
as can the suckling.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 

3702. Dashiell, J. F., & Bayroff, A.G. A forward- 
going tendency in maze running. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1931, 12, 77-94—In multiple-U mazes white rats 
were found to run the true path more easily when 
the blinds were located always on the same constant 
side (C) than when they were located alternately 
right and left (A). This phenomenon was examined 
by variations of mazes in several series of experi- 
ments. When additional segments were added to the 
multiple-U mazes the animals manifested a tendency 
to run in the C manner regardless of which way they 
had been trained in the original mazes. When the 
C and A mazes were built on seales both smaller and 
larger no alteration was found in the fact of easier 
running in the former. Motion picture analyses 
brought out little if any evidence for any mainte- 
nance of gross orientation from turn to turn. Simple 
mazes consisting of a straightaway, an elbow, and a 
T-choice with one alley running forward and one 
backward, when used with untrained rats, brought 
out some indication of a tendency to choose the 
former type of alley. Different hypothetical expla- 
nations of the greater easiness of the C type maze 
are canvassed. It seems likely that the factor most 
responsible is a forward-going tendency in animal 
locomotion that leads not only to maintenance for 
short distances of a direction already set but also to 
a compensatory sort of correction when forced out 
of line by an obstruction—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

3703. Dolley, W. L., Jr. The relation between 
luminous intensity and the length of the refractory 
period in the eye of Eristalis tenax. J. Exper. Zoil., 
1930, 56, 185-191.—Under certain conditions inter- 
mittent light is more effective than the same quantity 
of light ene delivered continuously. In the in- 
sects studied the length of the refractory period in 
the eye depends upon the luminous intensity.—L. 
Carmichael (Brown). 

3704. Gilhousen, H. C. An investigation of “ in- 
sight” in rats. Science, 1931, 73, 711-712.—“ The 

roblem was formulated as follows: If rats have 

ed to take a difficult path to food in preference 
to an easy but blocked path, and if then the easy 
path is offered as a short cut to food, what type of 
reactions will occur? An elevated open maze was 
used. The easy path W was an open runni 
th blocked near the food box. This was separa 
in the initial learning from the true but difficult 
path C which consisted of a series of jumps from 
one aye | to another. After the rats had learned 
to take the C pathway to food, the running path W 
was moved over until it touched the series of C plat- 
forms. In this test situation rats therefore had the 
opportunity to run along W, to the block and so on 
to the fifth platform of C, thus eliminating most of 
the difficult jumps along the C pathway. Rats 
(N=7) continued to jump in the test situation for 
from 10 to 20 trials after the paths were moved to- 
gether. ‘The elimination of the jumps was gradual. 
Even after full runs along W had once been made, 
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) all rats persisted in many of the 


succeeding trials in 
/ jamping part or all of the way to platform C,. This 


was done despite the fact that complete runs along 
the short eut W to B and thence to food by C, and C, 
averaged 10 seconds, while the average time along 
the C path was 30 seconds. A final preference for 
the short eut W was established and thereafter rats 
never took the C path, exeept beyond B. There was 
no indieation that any rats ‘saw’ into tke short cut 
W in the test situation. The experiment is being 
continued.”—R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 


3705. Jolly, W. A., & Hogben, L. Some observa- 
tions on the retinal responses of Xenopus loevis. 
Quar. J. Exper. Physiol, 1931, 21, 37-53.—The 
paper contains an account of a comparative investi- 

tion of the retinal responses in two anurans of dif- 
erent life habits. The action current of Xenopus 
is smaller than that of Rana. Probably the eyes of 
the two types differ in their sensitivity to long wave 
lengths.—L. Carmichael (Brown). © 

3706. Joseph, Fr. ©. (Janvier, H.) Recherches 
biologiques sur les prédateurs du Chili. (Biological 
investigations of the predatory wasps of Chile.) 
Ann. des sci. natur., 1930, 13, 235-354.—The obser- 
vations of the author, a great number of which are 
relative to the behavior of the Hymenoptera which 
he has studied, in one part deal with the spider 
hunters and in the other part with the Odynere eater- 
pillar paralyzers. Concerning the first, there are 
various comments on the flight of the prey, the con- 
cealment of the hunters and, above all, the modes of 
the paralyzing prick among the Pseudoagenia, the 
Haploneurion and the Pompiles. The author studied 
the subject of paralyzing in about 11 species, in- 
cluding about sixty eases, and he states that, con- 
sidered as a whole, their stings are directed toward 
the nerve center. He was not able to determine 
whether there was any penetration into the center 
itself, but stated that the paralyses were often very 
unequal. The diffusion of the poison is very rapid 
and warmth seems to hasten a return to normal life, 
either because it favors elimination or diminishes the 
toxicity of the venom. At the end of a few days, 

aralyzed spiders revume their activity —Math, H. 
iéron (Sorbonne). 

3707, Kellogg, W. N. A note on fear behavior in 
young rats, mice and birds. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 
12, 117-121.—Baby chieks, young albino rats, adult 
tame canaries, wild gray field mice and wild sparrows 
were placed in a cage one at a time with a hungry 
five-foot chicken snake, Coluber quadrivittatus, for 
which they constituted natural food objeets. Obser- 
vations covering a period of several months indicate 
that fear activity (typified by violent attempts to 
escape and hide from the eae) was displayed by 
the wild mice and sparrows but not by the canaries, 
rats or chicks. The conelusion is drawn that escape 
behavior in the presence of a stimulus of this sort 
is probably learned, and that the wild animals had 
had the opportunity to develop this mode of react- 
ing whereas the young and tame animals had not.— 
W. N. Kellogg (Indiana). 


3708. Koehler, O. Uber die Geotaxis von Para- 
maecium. I]. (Geotropism in the paramecium. IT.) 


PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


Arch. Protistenk., 1930, 70, 279-306.—(Biol. Abst. 
V: 14069). 

3709. McIndoo, N. E. Communications among 
insects. Smithsonian Instit., Ann. Rep. Board of 
Regents, 1928, 1929, 541-562.—(Biol. Abst. V: 
14070). 

3710. Miles, W. R. Behavior of fish in elevated 
water-bridges connecting adjoining aquaria. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 123-132.—Small fish will 
pass quite readily from one vessel to another if these 
are joined by a suitable waterway. The bridges de- 
seribed in this article are in the form of siphons 
made of glass tube, with one ineh inside diameter. 
The total length of the tube is twenty inches. The 
central portion for a distance of about seven inches 
is straight. The ends are bent down for a distance 
of three inches and then the tips are bent so as to 
be el with the middle section. A small outlet 
is fused in at the center so that the bridge may be 
put in position empty and then filled by suction at 
this central tip. e balanced water columns are 
therefore to three inches of vertical height, 
which of course produces a slight negative pressure 
in the horizontal section of the bridge. Ordinarily 
20 to 25% of the fish in one small vessel will pass 
over the bridge into an adjoining vessel in a period 
of ten hours. The behavior of the fish when in the 
bridge is notably different from their usual_behavior. 
Fish rather readily pass over successive bridges from 
one vessel to another. It appears that this technique 
offers possibilities for experimental research with 
learning and conditioning —W. R. Miles (Stanford). 


3711. Mirsxaia, L., & Crew, F. A. E. On the ge- 
netic nature of the time of attainment of puberty 
in the female mouse. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 1930, 
20, 299-304.—In the mouse stock examined it was 
found that relatively late and relatively early attain- 
ment of sexual maturity are genetic characters.—L. 
Carmichael (Brown). 

3712. Munn, N. L. The relative efficacy of form 
and background in the chick’s discrimination of 
visual patterns. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 41-75. 


_—In a modifieation of the Yerkes-Watson apparatus, 


chiekens demonstrated the ability to discriminate 
with a high degree of accuracy between circles and 
triangles and triangles and of equal area 
and brightness. One animal discriminated between 
a cirele and a square. When black forms comprising 
a cross and a square of equal area and brightness 
were presented on identically outlined white back- 

wis the discrimination could not be mastered. 

en the same figures were presented on white 
backgrounds which themselves differed in form (cir- 
ele and triangle), the animals discriminated the 
backgrounds, and the central forms, as numerous 
controls showed, were not effective. When the cen- 
tral figures were removed the animals responded cor- 
rectly to the circle and triangle. Inversion of the 
positive stimulus (the triangle) led to a breakdown 
in the responses of three of the animals. The other 
animal was undisturbed by this control. This ani- 
mal was disturbed whenever the. negative stimulus 
was ¢ Substitution of a square for the tri- 
angle did not disturb this animal. The other ani- 
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mals were disturbed by in the positive 
stimulus but negative one. In 
a further experiment three chickens were trained to 
diseriminate between a triangle and a diamond of 
equal area and brightness, each presented in the cen- 
ter of a black cireular background which, itself, ap- 
peared on a white ground. After a high degree of 
aecuracy had been obtained backgrounds of triangu- 
lar shape were substituted for the circular back- 
grounds. This did not the accuracy of re- 

nse. Further controls demonstrated that the 

ickens discriminated the shape of the forms re- 
gardless of background. When pet of the same 
general shape were substituted for the original forms 
the animals were not disturbed. Other controls 
demonstrated that the subjeets were responding to 
shape, i.e., the retinal distribution of light rather 
than to form per se. Certain Gestalt implications 
are pointed out. Bibliography.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

3713. Nichols, R. A. Into the land of the chip- 
munk. Nat. Geog. Mag., 1931, 60, 77-98.—An ac- 
eount of the observations of the author on wild and 
tamed chipmunks (two species), yer hiles, and 
fish ; their responses to other and to the author’s 
training are described. The locality is northern Wis- 
‘clark 28 original photographs.—R. R. Willoughby 

3714. Osterhout, W. J. V., & Hill, 8. BE. The pro- 
duction and inhibition of action currents by alcohol. 
J. Gen. Physiol., 1931, 14, 611-616.—Suitable con- 
centrations of ethyl aleohol applied to a spot on a 
cell of Nitella lower the P. D. enough to cause action 
eurrents. The aleohol then suppresses action ecur- 
rents arriving from other of the cell and acts 
as a block. After the aleohol is removed the normal 
P. D. and irritability return. Similar experiments 
on the seiatie nerve and skin of the frog produced 
only a negative result.—C. H. Graham by 
Foundation, Pennsylvania). 

3715. Rau, P., & Rau, N. L. The sex attraction 
and rhythmic periodicity in giant Saturniid moths. 
Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Lowis, 1929, 26, 81-221.—( Biol. 


Abst. 14071). 

3716. Roule, L. Le phénoméne de I'anorexie 
génétique chez les poissons. (The phenomenon of 
genetie anorexia in fish.) C.r. Soc. biol., 1930, 105, 
675-676.—The author understands by the term 
genetic anorexia the phenomenon, present in many 
fish, which consists in restraint and even suspension 
of all alimentation during the peak of the reprodue- 
tive funetion. The author explains this fact by a 
modification in the state of the ive viscera 
which renders them momentarily unable to fulfill 
their function because of an abundant hypersecretion 
of mucus; thus the guarding of young eggs by fish, 
far from being guided by an instinet of protection, 
corresponds to a guarding of future food, which 
their eggs and embryos represent for them.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3717. Travis, L. E., & Herren, B. Y. The rela- 
tion of electrical changes in the brain to reflex ac- 
tivity. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 23-39.—In the 
rat it was demonstrated that action currents appear 
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in all cortical fields studied (motor, common sensory, 
visual, and auditory) as a direet result of both 
and contralateral Achilles reflex stimula- 
tion. The mean latency of such action current Ay 
pearanees (time elapsing between the striking 
Achilles tendon and the ‘instant of the sauat caren 
ineipience in the brain) was 0.0093 att 
mean Achilles reflex response latency (time clapsing 
between the striking of the Achilles. tendon an 
arrival of action eurrents in the gastroenemius mus- 
cle) was 0.0067 second. There were no consistent 
differences either in the latencies for the different 
cortical fields or in the latencies for the same field 
upon ipsilateral and contralateral stimulation. The 
rate of conduction of the electrical changes was sig 
nificantly faster over the path to the muscle (19.3 


(16.1 meters per second). 
part of the cerebral cortex is involved in reflex ac- 
tivity and that the highest neurological levels com- 
bine with the lowest neurological levels to form a 
functional unity.—L. BE. Travis (Iowa). 


8718. Tryon, BR. C. Studies in individual differ-_ 
ences in maze ability. IJ. The determination of — 
individual differences by age, weight, sex and pig- 
mentation. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 1-22.—The 

of the experiment is to ascertain the degree 


to which individual differences in maze performance _ 


of rats are determined by each of the four factors: 
» Weight, sex and pigmentation. If such factors 
y a significant réle as differentiae, they are “ ir- 
relevant” sources of differentiation in the main 
problem on which the author is working, namely, the 
study of hereditary determination of individual dif- 
ferences in maze ability. Certain statistical methods 
which are utilized in ascertaining the réle played 
these irrelevant factors are described. The - 
mental data consists in the learning records on two 
T-mazes, X (17 blind alleys) and Y¥Y (20 blind 
alleys), of 141 adult rats of variable age, weight, 
sex and coloration. The results show in every case 
a negligible correlation between variation in these 
factors and individual differences in maze ability, 
and the conclusion is therefore drawn that such 
factors are as causal differentiae of maze 
performance.—R. C. Tryon (California). 


3719. Tryon, R. C. Studies in individual ditter- | 
ences in maze ability. III. The community of 


function between 
Psychol., 1931, 12, 95-115.—The purpose 
Pa r is to investigate the problem whether individ- 


per are correlated with the learning of another: 
Certain quantitative requirements of such an in- 
vestigation as this on the communi 
tween abilities are formulated. Tested by these 
quantitative requirements, eight previously reported 
experiments purporting to indicate low community 
of function een abilities in animals are found 
to have yielded inconclusive results. Results of the 
performance of 141 rats who ran two long T-mazes 
ximately .8 found between the errors made in 
lieditea of one maze and those made in the learning 


differences among rats in the learning of one | 
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of the other. Furthermore, the true correlation be- 
tween errors made on only three trials in the learn- 
ing of one maze and total errors made on 18 trials in 
the learning of the other are found in some instances 
to be as high as .9. The conclusion is drawn that 
relative to the maze abilities dealt with in these ex- 
periments the correlations indieate the existence of 
a fairly general ability to learn—R. ©. Tryon 
(California). 

3720. Valentine, J. M. The olfactory sense of the 
adult mealworm bettle Tenebrio molitor(Linn.). J. 
Exper. Zoél., 1931, 58, 165-228.—The sensory equip- 
ment which is the male Tenebrio’s principal means 
of guidance to the female is olfactory in nature. The 
olfactory organs important in this behavior are lo- 
eated in the terminal four segments of the antennae. 
Distinet circus movements are observed in the male 
possessing but one antenna when presented with an 
appropriate odor stimulus.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 

3721. Verrier, M. La vision chez les poissons. 
(Vision in fish.) Bull. asso. fr. avancement des sci., 
1931, 60, 165-177.—A study of the visual apparatus 
in relation to behavior and the manner in which the 
morphological adaptation of the visual apparatus 
tries to fit the kind of life of the individuals. In 
fish, the sense of sight does not play a dominant réle 
in the determination of reactions, there being im- 
portant development of other senses, vibratory or 
gustatory, which often govern conduct.—Math, H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3722. Verrier, M. L. Sur les organes sensoriels 
des poissons de grande profomdeur. (On the sense 
organs of deep sea fish.) C. r. Acad. sei., 1931, 192, 
297-299.—Study of a dozen individuals of 8 genera, 
gathered to the north of New Guinea by the expedi- 
tion of Sehmidt. Vision is the most highly developed 
difference between these deep sea species and the 
dusk-dwelling species of our regions. The eyes are al- 
ways present, very small or very large, rarely 
cylindrical, most often normal or globular. In all the 
eyes are found only filiform or cylindrical rods. The 
ganglion cells are more numerous than in the fish of 
the coast, except at the level of the fovea, when this 
exists. The richness of pigment is variable in vari- 
ous species. As for gustation, few taste buds exist, 
and the nostrils are generally reduced. A lateral line 
nerve exists, but there is no corresponding sensory 
apparatus. Sometimes organs supposedly analogous 
to luminous organs are found, e interior eye has 
not been studied. “It is diffienlt,” says the author, 
“to find in these animals any connection between 
the morphology of the sensory organs, in spite of the 
supposed presence of luminous organs, and the mode 
of life imposed by their habitat.”"—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

3723. Wiesner, B. P., & Mirskaia, L. On the 
endocrine basis of mating in the mouse. Qwuar. J. 
Exper. Physiol., 1930, 20, 273-279.—No mating was 
observed in ovariotomized mice. Mating was induced 

injections of follicular extract.—L. Carmichael 
(Brown). 

3724. Zolotarevsky, B. N. Sur le comportement 
du Phymateus Punicens Bol. (Orthoptére acridi- 
dae). (On the behavior of Phymateus punicens. 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


(Orthoptera, Acrididae.)) Bull. Soc. entom. de 
France, 1930, 18, 283-286.—This orthopteran of 
Madagascar is large and slow. The gregarious be- 
havior of these larvae is not an accidental grouping 
of individuals issuing from the same nest. During 
the larval life, the individuals of the same band 
leave their places together usually during the day when 
the sun is rather high. The elevation of es 
ture gives the external impetus which calis forth 
their movement. Furthermore, the fact that the 
larvae always advance in single file shows that, out- 
side of this single impetus which sets them going, 
there exists within them a propensity to imitate their 
neighbors, and thus a gregarious form of behavior. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
[See also abstracts 3580, 3606, 3609, 3634, 3638, 
3642, 3643, 3649, 3673, 3678, 3682, 3686, 3691, 
3693, 3695.) 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


3725. Banker, H. J. Why astronomers? A study 
in aristogenics. Eugenics, 1931, 4, 43-52.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. III: 11539). 

3726. Brun, M. [Studies of the genealogies of 
the families of alcoholics.] Roczn. psychjatr., 1930, 
13, 125-162.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3727. Darwin, L. Biology and eugenics. Hug. 
Rev., 1931, 23, 21--23.—The author opens to biol- 
ogists to give a “more o su of e ies. 
Criticism from biologists’ should by 
eugenicists, but biologists should endorse those eu- 
= reforms which are sound.—B. S. Burks (Pasa- 

3728. Gray, A. H. Christian civilization and con- 
traception. J. State Med., 1930, 38, 699-709.— ( Bib- 
liographia Eugeniea). 

3729. Kehrer, F. Uber das erbliche Zittern und 
die Bedeutung von Langlebigkeit, Kinderreichtum 
und Zwillingsgeburten in Sippen mit heredo-degen- 
erativen Nervenleiden. (On hereditary tremor and 
the significance of longevity, fertility and twin 
births in families with heredo-degenerative nervous 
diseases.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1930, 114, 
165-208.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3730. Meggendorfer, F. Gerichtliche Psychiatrie: 
eugenische Gesetzgeben. (Legal psychiatry: eu- 
genic legislation.) Fortsch. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. 
Grenzgeb., 1931, 3, 117-133.—Investigations of the 
last decade indicate that much insanity, defect, 
weakness, and crime are fundamentally due to hered- 
ity. This accounts for the failure of a large part of 

chiatry, that dealing with endogenous psychoses. 
ere only a symptomatic therapy is possible. The 
real causes of these diseases, their hereditary 
Anlagen, remain unchanged and are transmitted 
through generations among entire more 
readily than the Anlagen of health. Primitive so- 
cieties destroyed the sick and the weak, leaving the 
healthy, the strong, and the intelligent to transmit 
their characteristics. Since seience is enabling us 
more and more to protect and the defective, 
we must utilize our science of heredity to check the 
spread of hereditary defects. Medical advice before 
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marriage to aid in selection of a mate with sound 
heredity will do much to protect the generation im- 
mediately following. So will medical instruction in 
birth control. Legal prohibition of marriage checks 
the multiplication of the unfit, for even in countries 
reentage of illegitimacy is igh (Aus- 
tria 22%, Germany 12%), illegitimate children are 
far less numerous than legitimate. Divorce legisla- 
tion can be reformed to facilitate separation from an 
insane or mentally defective partner. Institutionali- 
zation, though undertaken for other purposes, has 
had good results eugenically. Castration is ordi- 
narily objectionable, because of its psychic effects 
on the individual. It has however been performed 
therapeutically to cure hysteria and certain sexual 
anomalies. Swiss surgeons in the last decade cas- 
trated about a hundred moral offenders, in most cases 
with favorable results, especially where diminution of 
libido was required. Sterilization prevents multipli- 
eation without otherwise affeeting the individual. 
Various sterilization laws have been passed in many 
of the United States, in Switzerland, Denmark, and 
elsewhere. Interruption of pregnancy for eugenic 
reasons is freely discussed. America’s immigration 
control is also commended as eugenically desirable. 
The bibliography fills the last page—M. F. Martin 
(West Springfield, Mass.). 

3731. Moore, E. Disease and defect. Hug. Rev., 
1931, 23, 53-57.—Five amentia pedigrees from an 
English urban distriet.—B. S. Burks (Pasadena). 

3732. Riidin, E. Praktische Ergebnisse der psy- 
chiatrischen Erblichkeitsforschung. (Practical re- 
sults of the study of inheritance in relation to - 

iatry.) Arch. f. Rassen- u. Geselisch.-biol., 1930, 
24, 237; also Naturwiss., 1930, 18, 273-280.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenieca). 

3733. Spengler, J. J. The fecundity of native 
and foreign-born women in New England. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1930. Pamphlet 
Ser. 2, No. 1. Pp. 63. $50.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

3734. Stiles, K. A. The robot mother. ee, 
1930, 3, 344-347.— (Soc. Sci. Abst. ITT: 10145) 


3735. Wile, 1. 8. A male heir and size of family. 
ne” 1931, 4, 62-66—(Soc. Sei. Abst, III: 
[See also abstracts $679, $711, 3753, 3759, 3770, 

3781, 3785, 3794, $798, 3802, $811, 3871.] 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


3736. Baege, M. H. Die Lebensverrichtungen im 
Schlaf. (Life-functioning in pes Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1931, 3, 13-15.—The author traces the 
changes that take place during sleep, in breathing, 
arterial flow, musele control, and funetioning of the 
sense organs. He ealls attention to activities that 
continue during sleep with little change. The entire 
brain does not sleep at any time, cor- 
tex probably only during a 
lasting from one to one an 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

3737. Battistelli, L. La vanita. Saggio di psi- 
cologia e di critica. (Vanity: a psychological and 


3731-3743 


critical essay.) Bari: Laterza, 1929. Pp. 189.— 
Vanity, the origin of which the author finds in the 
sexual struggle, is presented in the diverse forms 
which it takes among normal rsons, mental pa- 

tients, and criminals. A long chapter is devoted to 
the psychological of vanity. The manifesta- 
tions of the trait in history and customs are studied, 
and the value which it has acquired in society. The 
author concludes that vanity is not wholly to be de- 
spised, because without it man would be deprived of 
a powerful imeentive to work, manners would not im- 
prove, and many good works would not be aecom- 
D’ Agostino (Turin). 

3738. Baudouin, Ch. Nature et limite de la sug- 
gestion. (The nature and limits of suggestion.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 40-43.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

3739. Deaver, G. G. Alcohol and human eff- 
ciency. Rel. Educ., 1931, 26, 456-458.—This article 
summarizes the report of W. R. Miles’ Alcohol and 
Human Efficiency, published by Carnegie Institute, 
W . Typewriting was used to test the effect 
of aleohol on neuro-muscular habits. Varying doses 
of aleohol containing from 21 to 28 grams to the 
ounee were given and the results compared with those 
when doses containing no alcohol were given. 
hol inereased the errors from 25 to 50%. Even a 
2.75% solution showed marked effects—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 

3740. Didier, J. La suggestion dans le langage 
et en littérature. (Suggestion in ore and 
literature.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 34~35.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3741. Guillaume, P. Imitation et suggestion. 

Imitation and suggestion.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 
.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3742. Hartmann, W. Hartmann’s international 
directory of psychic science and spiritualism, 1931. 
(2nd ed.) Jamaica, N. Y.: Occult Press, 1931. Pp. 
156. $1.00.—The 19$1 edition of information bee 
taining to chic research and spiritualism, classi 
fied under following headings: individual names 
and addresses (of those active in these fields in vari- 
ous countries); (local) societies and spiritualist 
churches; spiritualist camps; libraries and reading 
centers ; portrait register; publishers and their offer- 
ings; periodicals; international, national and promi- 
nent societies; recent books received; and books 
worth reading.—B..Casper (Clark). 

3743. Hellwig, —. Der Okkultismus als Natur- 
wissenschaft und als Geisteswissenschaft. Methodo- 
logische Bemerkungen. (Oceultism as natural sei- 
ence and as mental science. Methodological re- 
marks.) Psychol. u. Med., 1931, 4, 248-257.—The 
over the authenticity of occult phenom- 

ena always leads back to questions of methodol 
One may become con in two ways, either by 
direct personal rience or by the testimon 
others. Even in those natural sciences in which al al- 
most any fact ma = f be tested by any investigator, the 
great majority of facts are necessarily accepted at 
second hand, for no single observer would have time 
to repeat every experiment performed by others in 
past decades and centuries. History, dealing as it 
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does with events which eannot be repeated experi- 
mentally, must aceept all its facts at second hand. 
Hence its facts are much less reliable than those of 
natural seiences, and more open to dispute. Oceult 
phenomena can be experimentally repeated like those 
of the natural seienees, but not by everybody, be- 
cause they depend upon peculiar individuals, the 
mediums, of whom there are very few. The occultists 
try to prove the authenticity of oceult phenomena by 
the testimony of qualified and unqualified witnesses, 
justi*ying this by the example of history, but for- 
getting that history cannot be pursued in any other 
way. Several books and articles on the subject are 
cited, though there is no bibliography at the end.— 
M. F. Martin (West Springfield, ). 

3744. Kambouropoulou, P. Individual differences 
in the sense of humor and their relation to tempera- 
mental differences. Arch. of Psychol., 1930, No. 121. 
Pp. 79.—The purpose of the study was (1) to de- 
termine whether certain individuals show a prefer- 
ence for certain classes of funny things consistently 
enough to justify the supposition that there are indi- 
vidual differences in the sense of humor; and (2) to 
determine whether differences in the sense of humor 
correspond with certain temperamental tendencies. 
107 day humor diaries were analyzed. The clearest 
differentiation that ean be made between items is to 
divide them into a personal class, which involves en- 
joyment of the inferiority of a person, and an im- 
personal class, which involves enjoyment of the in- 
congruity of a situation or idea. The former 
(superiority class) is greater in proportion to the 
incongruity class. A greater degree of extroversion 
goes with the greater proportion of the superiority 
class. Jokes creseatant under experimental condi- 
tions are not funny. The ‘jokes that are considered 
funniest by an individual are remembered by that 
individual—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


3745. Laforgue, BR. L’échec de Baudelaire. Etude 
psychanalytique. (The failure of Bandelaire. A 
psychoanalytic study.) Paris: Denoel & Steele, 
1931. Pp. 250. 18 fr—The author views Baudelaire 
as a sick man, a victim of life as are many others. 
But, thanks to his art, he is more easily accessible to 
investigation and this art is a means of making men- 
tal eonfliets come to light. Baudelaire represents a 
special type of sick ple—the lovers of their own 
decadence. The author begins by recalling some 

yehoanalytie facts on the mechanisms of self-pun- 
ishment and the Oedipus complex. He then shows, 
using the life of Baudelaire as an example, how the 
destruction of one’s personality comes about, and 
gives the reasons which drive one to failure rather 
than suecess in life. One chapter is devoted to the 
psychology of artistie creation, this phenomenon of 
giving birth at which, in the artist, the creative 
orees end, deflected from their true course by the 
mechanisms of failure. Another chapter is con- 
cerned with the relations between neurosis and civili- 
zation. In short, it is the “heart laid bare” about 
which Baudelaire wanted to write-—Math. H. Piéron 
(Serbonne). 


3746. Mengert, W. F. Psychotherapy in obstet- 
rics and gynecology. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 299- 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


314.—This is a contribution toward the understand- 
ing of the mental processes of the individual who 
seeks relief from a pelvie disorder, or who is preg- 
nant. Among the specifie problems di are 
those arising from the following causes; the psychie 
changes undergone during pregnancy, the hypersensi- 
tive state of the pregnant woman, puerperal insanity, 
pseudoeyesis, morning sickness, acquiring of a 
new baby, the onset of lactation, masturbatio: 
frigidity, dyspareunia, dysmenorrhea, menopau 
symptoms, and psychoses incident to gynecologi 
operative procedures.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

3747. Peck, E. M. A study of the personalities 
of five eminent men. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, 
26, 37-57.—The writer felt that a comparison of the 
lives of a few eminent men would be an interesting 
piece of work, and a chart ing differences in 
their characters might lead to speculation intriguing 
if not especially vital. The writer compared the 
of Charles Darwin, Cardinal Richelieu, 

jamin Disraeli, St. Francis of Assisi, and Mozart. 
—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3748. Schumacher, E. Einheit und Totalitat bei 
Wordsworth. (Unity and totality in Wordsworth.) 
Arch. f. ad. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 1-88.—The author 
takes note of the discrepancies in the characteriza- 
tions given by the biographers of Wordsworth and 
shows that these characterizations are illustrative of 
Jaensch’s J: and Js types. She further shows that 
the apparent differences in Wordsworth’s character 
are readily explicable in terms of Strukturtypologie. 
A bibliography of 37 titles is given—R. H. Waters 
( Arkansas). 


3749. Sigg-Boeddinghaus, M. ©. G. Jung iiber 
Seelsorge und Psychotherapie. (C. G. Jung on soul- 
ministry and psychotherapy.) Psychol. Rundschau, 
1931, 3, 1-4—The author reviews with comments a 

tation by Jung before the Association of Theo- 
ical Students in Aarau, March 4. Jung reviewed 
the ak gare of medicine to its recognition of the 
psychical factor in neurotic eases and the consequent 
recognition of spirit and its influence in mental] and 
physical health. The psychology of Freud and Adler 
is at variance with such a conelusion. The relative 
values of the methods of the theologian and of the 
eg are discussed and Jung believes that help 
or the mentally disordered can come only by co- 
operation of the two.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 
tral State Teachers College). 

3750. Stockard, C. R. The physical basis of per- 
sonality. New York: Norton, 1931. Pp. 320. 
$3.50.—An outcome of the 1930 series of Lane Med- 
ieal Lectures at Stanford University. ‘n order to 
develop the completed personality a long series of 
interactions between the original basis and the sur- 
rounding environment is essential. After pointing 
out the important influence of the genealogical back- 
ground and embryonic development upon personal- 
ity there follow chapters on genes, constitution of 
germ cells, mutations, and embryonie growth. A dis- 
eussion of the effects on developing personalities of 
uniting entire individuals and of transplanting 
organs and parts leads to a convincing demonstration 
of the “high improbability of the i itance of ae- 
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quired ehdracters.” From the chapter on exag- 
gerated deviations from racial types, in which the 
author treats of dwarfs and giants, we are led into a 
section on deviations in structural types among 
various breeds of dogs. The breeding experiments, 
published here for the first time, come from the Cor- 
nel] University Experimental Morphology Farm, of 
which the author is director. “There is no example 
among higher animals of such great diversity in 
size, shape, general behavior and, therefore, in per- 
sonality, as that exhibited by the well-known breeds 
of dogs; and it is of great significance that certain 
human freaks practically 1 in their growth and 
form these diversified canine types. The growth of 
such distorted ty and freaks is associated with 
modifications in the. structure and funetion of their 
internally secreting glands.” When one studies the 
delicacy of the functional and organie balance in 
individuals and the sensitive reaction of the endo- 
erine glands to all modifications of these balances, 
it becomes apparent that at least the nature of the 
glandular reaction truly determines the particular 
kind of ag change. The closing chapters 
treat mainly of the two normal adult types, the 
dolichocephalic (linear, long-headed) and the 


mals; (2) a i mutation resultmg in an ex- 
aggerated prolongation of childhood and the stages 
ex 


There are considerable experimental material, over 
seventy figures, and a bibliography of 260 titles— 
L. M. Hatfield (Canton, IL). 


3751. Stoddard, ©. PF. Shall I drink? Practical 
issues raised by modern facts about alcohol. Rel. 


are first affected through the paralysis of the more 
delicate physiological adjustments between nerve 
eells. Hence light drinking diminishes resistance to 
heavy drinking —J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3752. Young, P. C. Suggestion as indirection. 
J. Abn. & Soe. 1931, 26, 69-90.—Sugges- 
tion is a method of communieation of meanings or 
attitudes, so imparting the “idea” as to elude ra- 
tional eriticism. It is a method of indirect appeal to 
the person to be influenced. It has a negative and a 
—s aspect. The negative aspect consists in in- 
ibiting the action of the more strictly critical in- 
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tellectual functions im one of two ways: either by 
so eraftily clothing and introducing the communica- 
tion that its true nature is unrecognized, or by drug- 
ging the critical consciousness, through emotional 
appeals or through a technique of monotony, that 
pa any communication will be acceptable. The 
itive aspect, also, has two sides: the trend may 
awakened by the communication, or it may be 
merely freed by the inhibition of other motives.—C. 
H, Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
[See also abstracts 3579, 3629, 3634, 3658, 3680, 
3783, 3841, 3908, 3916, 3918.] 
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3753. Bauer, A. Wher die Atiologie des Mon- 
golismus anhand der bisherigen Ergebnisse der 
Zwillingserforschung. (On the cause of mongolism 
as shown by the results of the study of twins.) Arch. 
f. Kinderhk., 1930, 90, 169-180.—(Bibliographia 
Eugeniea). 

3754. Benson, 0. E., & Alteneder, L. E. Mental 
hygiene in teacher-training institutions in the 
United States: a survey. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 
225-241.—This is the report of a survey of the work 
that is being done in mental hygiene in teacher-train- 
ing institutions in this country. In 21.7% of the 
institutions reporting, courses in mental hygiene are 
being offered. In 80%, mental hygiene is at least 
ineluded as a of some course. Emphasis has 
shifted from abnormal to the and the 
problem of treatment to the problem of prevention.— 
EB. M. Ligon (Union). 

3755. Bess, T. Mental defectives and steriliza- 
tion. West Virginia Med. J., 1930, 27, 198-204.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. : 11540). 

3756. Bremer, F. W. Syringomyelie. (Syringo- 
myelia.) Fortsch. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 
1931, 3, 51-55.—Syringomyelia involves hypertrophy 
cf neuroglia and atrophy of nerve tissue within the 
spinal cord. Decades before the appearance of the 
fully developed disease there are various sensory dis- 
turbances, especially paresthesia. Symptoms extend 
back into childhood. The frequent association of 
syringomyelia with tumors of the spinal cord has 
attracted the attention of authors. Syringo- 
myelia is, in fact, closely related to a large group of 
diseases of the cord, including tuberculous sclerosis 
and diffuse gliosis, collectively designated as “ status 
dysraphicus.” Disturbances in the differentiation of 
the neuroglia lie at the bottom of all these diseases. 
It is impossible to draw boundaries. The 
“status dysraphieus” is more uent than might 
i it is so manifest that it 
eannot be overlooked; often it is only indicated. 
Cases of syringomyelia running in families have been 
reported. The developed disease is not hereditary, 
but its constitutional basis, Ss to the 
eliniea] “status dysraphicns,” may A possible 
peer a origin of the developed disease is sug- 
gested the case of a young servant girl with pro- 
nounced “status dysraphicus” who develo a 
hysterical lameness of the right arm, soon resulting 
in atrophy of the museulature and pronounced cya- 
nosis. The fact that it was a purely hysterical dis- 
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rach ycephalic er ort-hea ir charac- 
teristics, geographic distribution and age modifica- 
tions. A brief section is devoted to the sex glands, ee 
senility and rejuvenation, the author demonstrating ae. 
that the sex gland rejuvenation idea is based upon an 7 
entirely erroneous conception. In conclusion it is _ 
emphasized that man’s supreme deviation from his Ee 
nearest animal relatives, namely, intellectual achieve- & 
ment, has probably been initiated by two evolution- z= 
ary changes: (1) some mutation which has resulted e 
in the retention of head proportions comparable to : 
those found in the fetal stages of the higher mam- a 
mals: this gives a disproportionately large cranium i 
and big brain with small facial region as compared 22 
to the reverse adult proportions among other mam- 7 
tending enormously the of man. | 
lays and diminishes reflex action, impairs skill, accu- $e 
racy and endurance. Self-criticism and self-control » 
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turbance was evident from the examination and 
especially from the —, result of the treatment, 
begun before the atrophy had had a chance to go too 
far. Results of surgieal operations for syringomyelia 
are on the whole not very encouraging. One pege 
is devoted to bibliography—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 

3757. Brown, F. W. General hospital facilities 
for mental patients. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 378- 
384.—The purpose of this study is to provide a list 
of general hospitals throughout the United States in 
which clinical examination and treatment and hos- 
pitalization are available for persons suffering from 
mental disorders.—Z. M. Ligon (Union). 

3758. Brown, I. B. Ourrent bibliography. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1931, 15, 441-448.—A bibliography of the 
eurrent literature in the field of mental hygiene. 
It is uneritical and does not inelude articles of a 
technical or clinical nature. The list includes 229 
titles..—Z. M. Ligon (Union). 

3759. Brugger, C. Genealogische Untersuchungen 
an Schwachsinnigen. (Genealogical studies of the 
feeble-minded.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur., 1930, 130, 
66-103.—(Bibliographia Eugeniea). 

3760. Buckley, A. C. Nursing mental and nerv- 
ous diseases, from the viewpoints of biology, psy- 
chology and neurology. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1930. Pp. 312. $3.00.—(Not seen). 

3761. Callewaert, H. Contracture hystérique des 
membres inférieurs 4 l'occasion de l’épidémie de 
poliomyélite. (Hysterical contracture of the lower 
limbs during an epidemic of a J. de 
neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 504-508—The case 
history of a girl of 10 who after an attack of ton- 
sillitis developed a paralysis with eontracture of the 
legs. The condition was diagnosed and treated for 
six months as poliomyelitis but cured in seven oe 
after its hysterical nature had been recognized. 
suggestion of the environment, especially of the 
mother, that the child suffered from poliomyelitis 
was an important causal faetor. The author dis- 
eusses similar cases of hysterical paralysis and em- 
phasizes that it is often diffieult to differentiate be- 
tween functional disturbances and organic disorders 
the extra-pyramidal type-—H. Syz (New York 

ity). 

3762. Claude, H. Schizomanie 4 forme imagina- 
tive. (Schizomania in imaginative form.) Encéph., 
1930, 25, 715-727.—Leeture from the clinie of men- 
tal diseases at the Faculté de Médicine de Paris, in 
which the author insists that it is to study 
the evolution of speeifie characters of the mental 
state of the patients, and by their reactions to estab- 
lish the essential nature of their disease. He re- 
views a series of patients in whom the manifestations 
of imagination are in the first stages, and draws 
attention to the fact that among the states which 
favor the appearance of delusions of imagination, 
that whieh appears in the first stage is the schizo- 
manie, where one finds a tendency to dissociation of 
re with evasion toward an autism more or 

rieh, and a lack of interest in action and reality. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3763. Courbon, P. et pathologie de 
désoeuvrement. (Hypochondria and pathology of 
idleness.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 337-344.— 
There are two kinds of hypochondria: the one with- 
out an organic basis is an incurable paranoia, a fixed 
idea, the other following organic disease is a phobia 
of its reeurrence. H ndria. may develop: (1) 
in healthy ple during vaeations or upon retire- 
ment, (2) after accidents more or less serious necessi- 
tating a cessation of work, or (3) in the idle rich. 
The only eure and prophylactic is work. This may 
be in the form of a relatively useless avocation, but 
tiale adjusted to the individual—M. B. Mitchell 

3764. Dayton, N. A. The necessity for central 
registration for mental defectives. Ment. Hygiene, 
1931, 15, 364-377.—It is the purpose of this paper 
to diseuss the present status of central registration of 
mental defectives throughout the United States, and 
to outline a practical working method for the estab- 
lishment of a central registry which will give com- 

lete ard accurate information on all of the mental 

efectives within the individual states. In January, 
1930, seven states had such registries, not at all similar 
to each other, and have recorded 70,000 individuals. 
A consensus of opinion favors the formation of a 
state department for such work—Z. M. Ligon 
(Union). 

3765. De Busscher, J. A propos de psychothéra- 
pie. (On psychotherapy.) J. de meur. et de psy- 
chiat., 1930, 30, 561-578.—The author analyzes the 

i t which still attaches in Latin countries 
to the purely psychological study of psychoses and 
functional disorders of the nervous system. He em- 
phasizes that at the present stage a psychologic 
rather than a morphologie point of view is needed. 
In a second article he discusses in detail some of the 
principal current psychotherapeutic methods which 
are based on a chogenic coneeption of the neu- 
roses. He is of opinion that persuasion and sug- 
gestion are beneficial in benign cases, while hyp- 
notism is valuable in serious disorders as a help in 
the beginning of the gagged as a means 
of psychic exploration. An article on spiritism con- 
sidered as a chotherapeutie agent and on psy- 
choanalysis will follow.—H. Syz (New York City). 


3766. De Busscher, J. A propos de psychothéra- 
pie. (On poy J. de neur. et de psy- 
chiat., 1930, 30, 642-668.—Continuing his two previ- 
ous articles on the same subject (see V: 3765) the 
author diseusses: (1) Spiritism because of the con- 
fusion whieh still exists in the public mind between 
hypnotism and spiritism. The author sees in the 
trance of the medium an altered nality state 
with mechanisms of dissociation and repression akin 
to the content of neuroses and psychoses. (2) Psy- 
choanalysis, according to the author, embodies an 
original and specific method of treatment of fune- 
tional nervous disorders, a distinct psychological 
system, and a special experimental ure in nor- 
mal and pathological psychology. He gives a sum- 
mary of Freud’s theories and of the early a 
ments of psychoanalysis, and describes in detail 
practical therapeutic application of the analytic 
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method, its eurative value and its limitations. The 
author strongly defends psychoanalysis and regrets 
that the Latin countries have been so reluctant to ac- 
cept it—H. Syz (New York City). 


erg 

(Ergoesthesiographie researches im nervous and 
mental diseases.) Cervello, 1930, 9, 1-27.—The au- 
thors have controlled with Galeotti’s esthesiograph 
the behavior of the pressure sense in various diseases, 
method is useful not only for revealing possi 

ataxia but also for differentiating, from a new point 
of view, the different forms of ataxia.—M. 
(Turin). 

3768. De Morsier, G. Les amnésies transitoires. 
Conception neurologique des états dits: somnambu- 
lisme naturel, état second, automatisme comitial 
ambulatoire, etc. (The transitory amnesias, Neu- 
rologie conception of the states called natural som- 
nambulism, secondary states, comitial ambulatory 
automatism, ete.) Encéph., 1931, 26, 18-41.—The 
faculty of acquiring memories, which the author calls 
mnesi¢c aequisitivity, is a particular function condi- 
tioned by the integrity of a group of differentiated 
neurons, the prefrontal or mmesic pathway. The 
author studies various states: dual personality, 
ambulatory comitial automatism, secondary or twi- 
light states, epileptie fugue, in which this deficiency 
presents a ieular character; instead of bei 
ee it is only transitory, and appears 

ppears suddenly; between two attacks the func- 
tion is intact. It is not a matter of a central lesion, 
but of a temporary bl of the differentiated 
pathways which condition the funetion of mnesic 
acquisitivity, the term blockage indicating a transi- 
tory and reversible arrest of the conduction of a 
group of neurons. ee 
patients having had these momentary stoppages 
the mnesie function —Math. H. Piéron 

3769. Eiserhardt, H. Bewahrungegesetz und 
Strafrechtsreform. (Custody laws and penal re- 
form.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1931, 4, 66-84.—A 
survey is given of laws ——, the men dis- 
eased and mertally defective.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3770. Ely, FL A. The migraine-epilepsy syn- 
drome. A statistical study of heredity. Arch. Neur. 
Psychiat., 1930, 24, 943-949.—(Bibliographia 
Eugeniea). 

3771. Epstein, J. Wher die Bedeutung der Wie- 
derholungsphasen pprincipiell gleicher unlustbe- 
tonter Prozesse als Suicidmotiven. (Concerning the 
significance of repetition phases of processes, funda- 
mentally of ogaly unpleasant feelmg tone, as sui- 
cide motives.) Psychol. u. Med., 1930, 4, 200- 
203.—Within the conseious course of the psychic 
processes of every victim of a compulsion neurosis 
there are pleasant and unpleasant phases, and both 
are repeated. Between them come periods of anxiety 
in which the victim avoids decisions. A repetition 
ence. The psychic furrow is dug deeper and we 
An unpleasant feeling tone is intensified. The 
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that it be- 


sometimes so intensified by 
. F. Martin (West 


comes a motive for suicide.—. 

Springfield, Mass.). 

3772. Ewald, G. Schizophrenie. (Schizophrenia.) 
Fortsch. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgebd., 1931, 4, 
198-228.—The author reviews several recent contri- 
butions to the literature of schizophrenia. C. 
Sehneider’s recent book entitled Psy der 
Schizophrenie gives detailed com ween 
schizophrenia and the condition of falling asleep. 
Mayer-Gross’s article on the primary and secondary 
symptoms of schizophrenia recognizes seven kinds of 
Paltuci symptoms divided into three groups: (1) 

lucinations and disturbances of thought, 12) “é ego 

disturbances,” psychomotor and activi distur 
ances, (3) disturbances of feeling. E. Bleuler, 
an article on the same subject, opposes the gayebo- 
analytic concept of a psychogenesis of schizophrenia. 
He clings firmly to the organic nature of schizo- 
phrenia, recognizing as primary only the somatically 
explicable symptoms and considering the psycholog- 
ical superstructure seconda Articles published in 
1929 by Kretschmer, Kronfe d, Scheidegger, seem 
Villave Zutt, and others, and in 1930 by M. 
Bleuler, Daulberg, Krisch, G. Muller, Max 
Muller, and others, as well as some earlier publica- 
Seven pages are devoted 
a bibliography of works on schizophrenia a 
Hiehed 3 in 1928, 1929, and 1930.—M. F. Martin ( 
Springfield, Mass. ). 
3773. Hahn, L. Migraine und Allergie. (Mi- 
ine and allergy.) Med. klin., 1930, 26, 1219-1221; 
7-—1260.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3774. Hart, B. The of insanity. 
New York: Maemillan, 1931. (4th ed.) Pp. 191. 
$1.25.—The book was first published in 1912; and it 
has been left practically unchanged, because “In the 
a place, it is concerned with elementary and gen- 

fected be les which have not been materially af- 
fee advances of subsequent years, because 
those My Rel have involved the addition of further 
stories to the building rather than a agen of the 
foundations. In the second place, the development 
of the subject has been so Letestant, and the di- 
vergences of thought characterizing the different 
schools have become so marked and so complex, that 
an attempt to bring the text satisfactorily up to date 
after the lapse of eighteen years would be a formi- 
dable task, and one which would practically involve, 
not a new edition, but a new book.” There is a 19- 
to the present edition —H. Cason 


der Sterilisation. (Reports on the question of con- 

nital feeble-mindedness. Part IV. On the prob- 

of sterilization.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1930, 90, 
80-109.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3776. Jackson, J. A. The réle of the state hospital 
in mental hygiene. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 
1000-1002.—(Soe, Sci. Abst. III: 10276). 

3777. Jacobi, W., & Konstantinu, T. Arbeiten 
zur Frage des angeborenen Schwachsinns. VII. 


: 3767. De Giacomo, U., & Pariello, V. Ricerche ¢@ 

3775, Hielscher, M. Arbeiten zur Frage des 

q angeborenen Schwachsinns. IV. Mitt. Zum Problem : 
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Mitt. Dystokie-Geburtstrauma und Schwacasinn. 
(Reports on the question of congenital feeble-mind- 
edness. Part VII. Dystocia, birth trauma, and 
feeble-mindedness.) Arch. f{. Psychiat., 1930, 91, 
541-575.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3778. Kankeleit, —. V. Internationaler Kongress 
fir Individualpsychologie. (Fifth international 
congress of individual psychology.) Peyehol. wu. 
Med., 1931, 4, 257-260.—More than 2000 attended 
this congress, held at Berlin, Sept. 26-29, 1930. 
Individual psychology is gaining an ever increasing 
influence over the clinics. In an open lecture on the 
meaning of life, Alfred Adler showed that our 
earthly life is always presenting problems which de- 
mand social feeling (the feeling of partnership). 
Whoever lacks this feeling cannot solve them. 
failures in life ean be traced to incapacity for ¢o- 
operation—the nervous, the mentally abnormal, the 
eriminals, the suicides, the sexual perverts, ete. 
Adler introduced the medical part of the congress 
by a report on compulsion neurosis. According to 
him the compulsion is inherent not in the compul- 
sory movements but in the pressing attacks of social 
demands. These compel the patient to create for 
himself a defense against the admission of inferior- 
ity. The eure can come only through recognition of 
the erroneous way of life and the strengthening of 
social feeling. onfeld, Neuer, and Wexberg dis- 
eussed from different points of view the question 
why a patient chooses a particular neurotic symp- 
tom. Weinmann reported on the psychogenesis and 
psychotherapy of endocrine disturbances. Alex- 
ander Miiller of Berlin spoke on frigidity, saying 
that it is always psyehically conditioned, and is caused 
chiefly by the girl’s edueation. Among others who 
read reports were Seif, Klatt, Credner, and Lenz- 
berg.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 


3779. Kimball, I. The neuro-psychiatric service 
in general hospitals with special reference to occu- 
pational therapy. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1931 
10, 135-144.—Treatment of patients in this hospital 
consists largely of occupational therapy, physio- 
therapy and medication. Psyehoanalytic treatment is 
applicable to less than 5%. Outdoor occupational 
therapy is one of the best treatments for chronic 
psychoses. It is necessary to guard against indulg- 
ing schizophrenic or paranoid “works of art” too 
much. Patients are dassified as (1) habit training 
class; (2) bed-ridden or suicidal; (3) ward or shop 
work or grounds, but closely attended; (4) higher 
grade on ground parole. The administrative re- 
sponsibility is heavy because of er suicide or 
elopement. Bibliotherapy is another aspect that is 
developing.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3780. Kimball, 0. P., & Marinus, J. C. The re- 
lation of endemic goiter to mental deficiency. Ann. 
Int. Med., 1930, 4, 569-577.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

3781. Kolle, K. Die Beteiligung der manisch- 
melancholischen Anlage am Aufbau paraphrener 
und paranoischer Psychosen. Klinische-genealo- 
gische Befunde. (The part boy a by the manic- 
melancholic Anlage in the building up oF paraphrenic 
and paranoiac psychoses. Clinical and genealogical 
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findings.) Zach. f. d. ges. Newr., 1930, 131, 171-196. 
—/(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3782. Krafft-Ebing, —. Psychopathia sexualis. 
(16th & 17th eds., trans. by R. Lobstein. Preface by 
P. Janet.) Paris: Payot, 1931. Pp. 907. 120 fr.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3783. Kronfeld, A. Zur Technik der Psycho- 
therapie. (On the technique of psychotherapy.) 
Fottsch. a. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1931, 3, 
80-92.— Despite the great bulk of writings on psy- 
chotherapy, the author believes the technique of it 
has never been systematically reported in print, at 
least not in the way that the technique of a surgical 
operation would be reported. It has merely been 
passed on by oral tradition, and has been suggested 
in the literature only incidentally im case reports. 
Reasons for this situation lie partly in the fact that 
psychotherapy deals with the “ whole man,” partly 
in the fact that it is often so closely entangled with 
the personality of the physician hi . In de- 
seribing his own teehnique, the author points out that 
it differs in many ways from that of Freud and 
others. On the ient’s first visit, the physician 
should let him his own story, not interrupting 
with questions or suggestions, but should note every- 
thing said, every omission, and every attitude. The 
first interview should not last too long. Responsi- 

wn upon patient. ici 
never say, “I can make you well.” iesinethai- 
ways say, “ You can get well if you earnestly want 
to.” The physician must be continually asking him- 
self three questions: (1) What meaning does the 
neurotie syndrome have for the patient at present ? 
(2) What is the rdle of the physician as his helper? 
(3) What is the meaning of the patient’s opposition 
to the physician in the psyehotherapeutie situation ? 
There is no bibliography—M. F, Martin ( West 
Springfield, Mass.). 

3784. Ley, RB. Folie 4 deux. (Communicated in- 
sanity.) J. de newr. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 585- 
588.—The author ts the case histery of two 
women, mother and daughter, who developed simul- 
taneously paranoid syndromes. On tg? a third 
woman suffering also from persecutory ideas they 
accepted her type of delusions.—H. Syz 
(New Yo City). 

3785. Lépez Aydillo, N. La herencia de la epi- 
lepsia y de sus equivalentes. (The inheritance of 
epilepsy and its equivalents.) Med. ibera, 1930, 1, 
315-850. (Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3786. Marinesco, G., Grigoresco, D., & Kreindler, 
A. Dissociation entre la motilité volontaire et émo- 
tionelle des muscles de la face dans un cas de park- 
insonisme postencéphalitique. Recherches chronaxi- 
métriques. (Dissociation between the voluntary and 
emotional motility of the facial museles in a case 
of postencephalitie Parkinson’s disease. Chronaxi- 
metric examinations.) J. de neur, et de psychiat., 
1930, 30, 619-622.—Facial paresis, while it is pres- 
ent in voluntary movements does not in many cases 
exist when the patient is laughing. Acoditing to 
Monrad-Krohn, this is due to a different anatomic 
localization of voluntary and emotional innervation. 
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Chronaximetric examinations have shed some light 
on this complicated physio-pathologiec mechanism. 
The results of the examination of a ifie case are 
given in detail and the author concludes that the im- 
portant modifications of the humoral medium. gov- 
erned by the endocrine system which accom 
emotions influence the peripheral chronaxies, w 
would explain why emotion permits the innervation 
to overeome more easily the barrier between muscle 
and nerve.—H. Syz (New York City). 

3787. Marsh, L. C. Group treatment of the psy- 
choses by the psychological equivalent of the re- 
vival. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 328-349.—Since 
the individual approach is both inadequate, because 
of the lack of psychiatrists, and limited im its appli- 
eation, the alternative proposed by the writer is the 
group approach. This method consists in a series 
of nee classes which have a very varied pro- 
gram. ey are modelled especially after the Ro- 
tary luncheon club and the Salvation Army revival. 
There are lectures on various topies in mental hy- 
giene; there are various kinds of stunt activities; 
and especially there is music. ‘The service is 
emphasized, The purpose of the is to pro- 
duce happiness and extroverted behavior. The au- 
thor feels that this method is a valuable addition to 
the essential individual method—F%. M. Ligon 
(Union). 

3788. McClure, W. E. Speed and accuracy of the 
feebleminded on performance tests. Psychol. Clin. 
1931, 19, 265-274——A group of 41 feeble-minded 
subjects, whose mean chronological age was 20.7 and 
mean mental age 9.0, was compared with a group of 
41 normal boys of the same mental A number 
of standard form-board tests were . The feeble- 
minded group exceeded the normal group in speed, 
but fell below it in aceuracy. The chronologically 
younger half of the feeble-minded group was su- 

rior in both speed and accuracy to the older half. 

e normal group responded to ing better than 
the feeble-minded.—J. T. Metealf (Vermont). 

3789. McGhie, B. T. Amentia—an economic, edu- 
cational, social and public health problem. Cana- 
dian Pub. Health, 1931, 22, 5-9.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. 
III: 11655). 

3790. Meredith, W. C. J. Insanity as a criminal 
defense. Montreal: Burton’s, Ltd. 1931. Pp. xvi-+- 
146. $2.50.—This work centers about the matter 
of the McNaughton rules, which deal with the eon- 
cept of “partial insanity.” These rules are imade- 
quate for the main reason that they are inconsistent 
with the notion of “ impulsive insanity,” al 
impulsive insanity does not serve as a plea in 
fense except in a few jurisdictions. The enunciation 
of the MeNaughton rules constitutes the greatest 
single event in the history of the law of eriminal 
insanity. Illustrative cases are presented showing 
the practical application of the rules, which have 
furnished larger immunity to criminals than might 
at first sight appear possible. Brief consideration is 
given to such matters as those of the different types 
of mental disease, the blem of motive in criminal 
eases, and practice. n all eases, regardless of its 
type or degree, insanity is considered a disease of the 


brain.” fates of come 
—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3791. Meyer, E. Wher Kastration bei Geistes- 
kranken. (Castration of the insane.) Zsch. f. 
psych. Hygiene, 1931, 4, 84-87.—Three eases within 
a short time were found in which castration seemed 
to be beneficial—_M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3792. Mills, A. B. The extent of illness and of 
physical and mental defects prevailing in the United 
States. Comm. Cost Med. Care, Publ. No. 2. Pp. 
83.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. III: 10252). 

3793. Mosbacher, F. W. Recklinghausensche 
Krankheit. (Recklinghausen’s disease.) Fortsch. 
ad. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1931, 3, 229~-243.— 
This disease, which was formerly considered exces- 
sively rare, is, with the growing recognition of its 
varied symptomatology, becoming of no to 
general medicine. t article the first 
Se survey of literature since Adrian’s 
publication in 1903. The author treats the subject 
under the following headings, which represent the 
chief lines of advancement in the recent study of 
the disease: (1) Recognition of the abortive forms, 
which are much more t than would be as- 
sumed from the literature. (2) The cutaneous mani- 
festations. (3) Hereditary relationshi (4) Dis- 
turbaneces of the endocrine and 
the most frequent findings being the involvement 
several ductless glands. (5) The changes in the cen- 
tral nervous system, the most important of which are 
nerves an an and new 
these changes being different manifestations of a 

eral constitutional “blastoma disposition.” (6) 

e relationship to tuberous sclerosis, on which sub- 
ject there is a difference of opinion. (7) re 
phenomena, which the author considers an integral 
part of the disease. In the order of frequency these 
are congenital mental defect, psychoses due to in- 


3794. Paskind, H.A. Hereditary factors in manic- 
depressive psychosis. A comparison of institu- 
tional and extra-mural cases. Arch. Neur. ¢ P. 
chiat., 1930, 24, 747-752.—( Bibliographia 

3795. Rockwell, A. J. Social psychiatric treat- 
boy of twelve years. 
Psychol. Clin., 1931, 19, 258-264—The case of a 
boy whose school referred him to the Baltimore Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinie as a probable candidate for a 
home for the feeble-mind His IQ proved to be 
95. He was diagnosed as a case of post-encepha- 
litis and recommended for a vocational schoo hare 
he 3 a good adjustment—J. 7. Metcalf (Ver- 
mont). 

3796. Santoné, M. L’equilibrio neuro-vegetativo 
ed elettrolitico nelle psicosi affettive. (The electro- 
lytie equilibrium and the tcnus of the vegetative 
nervous system in affective choses.) Cervello, 
1930, 9, 29-44-—( Biol. Abst. V; 14110). 

3797. Schott, E. L. Superior intelligence in pa- 
tients with nervous and mental illnesses. J. Abn. 
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é Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, 94-101.—A study of 450 
adult neuropsychiatrie cases showed a moderately 
normal distribution of intelligence quotients in per- 
sons with nervous and mental illnesses. In this group 
the percentage of individuals with very superior in- 
telligence was found to be equal to that in the gen- 
eral population—about 4%. Such data indicate no 
causal relationship between intelligence and insta- 
bility, but rather an independent variability.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


3798. Schulz, B. Wher die hereditiren Bezieh- 
ungen paranoid gefairbter Alterspsychosen. (On 
the hereditary relations of senile psychoses with para- 
noid coloring.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur., 1930, 129, 
147-190.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 


3799. Sjéberg, A. A. Experimentelle Studien 
tiber den Auslésungsmechanismus der Seekrankheit. 
(Experimental studies of the release mechanisms of 
seasickness.) Acta Oto-Laryngol., 1931, Sup 
XIV. Pp. 136.—Seasiekness is produced by 
space movement of plunging and harmonic swinging, 
and possibly by irregularly accelerated horizontal 
movements in small vessels rather than by angle- 
acceleration (the serewing motion). These space 
movements in a horizontal plane are greater on a 
ship than on a train, but the maximum movements 
in a vertical direetion are about the same as those 
in an elevator. Experimentation on elevators pro- 
duced symptoms in human subjects identical with 
seasickness. Deaf-mutes without functioning laby- 
rinths were unaffected. Experimenta] seasickness 
was easily produced in all dogs by exposing them to 
rapid up and down movements in a crane. Puppies, 
however, were immune. The clinical picture in dogs 
was composed of inereased salivation, polypnoea, 
diarrhoea, polyuria, agitation followed by apathy and 
usually by vomiting. The symptoms decreased with 
repetition. Kinesthetic and optical impulses were 
not essential to the appearance of the symptoms but 
aggravated them. The complex of seasickness symp- 
toms arises from the stimulation of the whole vesti- 
bular apparatus, ineluding both the semi-cireular 
eanal system and the otolithie system. Headache and 
psychic symptoms may be due to intra-eranial pres- 
= Bibliography —M. B. Mitchell 
(Yale). 


3800. Soderstrom, M. Modern sinnessjukvird i 
Paris och i Erlangen. Nagra intryck frin en 
studieresa 1930. (Modern care of the mentally dis- 
eased in Paris and Erlangen. Impressions from a 
study trip, 1930.) Svenska lakart., 1931, 28, No. 22. 
—Detailed account of some French and German in- 
stitutions for the imsane. The main impression 
which the writer received from French and German 
psychiatry was the conscious endeavor to place more 
emphasis on the work of the psychiatrist outside the 
walls of institutions as a prophylactic measure. He 
was also impressed by the great réle played in 
France and Germany by child psychology and child 
psychiatry, fields whieh, in the Seandinavian eoun- 
tries, have hitherto been left mainly to the pedia- 
tricians.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 
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3801. Stevenson, G. 8. Réle of community clin- 
ics in mental hygiene. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 
96, 997-999.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. III: 10277). 

3802. Stone, C. 8. Huntingten’s chorea; a socio- 
logical and genealogical study of a new family. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 350-363.—In this paper the 
author attempts to point out the salient features of 
Huntington’s chorea; to review briefly the literature 
on the subject; to report on four cases of this dis- 
ease extending thro five generations, every mem- 
ber in this country for four generations being known 
and followed; and to consider the entire family from 
the standpoint of a sociological and genealogical 
study. The characteristic features of the syndrome 
are (1) the sudden, purposeless choreiform move- 
ments; (2) the gradual pepe of symptoms; 
(3) the mental changes; (4) the onset in late or mid- 
dle life; and (5) most charaeteristie of all, the hered- 
itary nature. No therapy other than institutional 
care is needed. The facts are considered as evidence 
in favor of legalization of birth control and sterili- 
zation of mental defectives-—EZ. M. Ligon (Union). 


3803. Symons, A. Oonfessions [pathology]. 
New York: Cape & Smith, 1930. Pp. 88. $2.00.— 
(Not seen). 

3804. Terson, A. Hallucinations visuelles chez 
des ophtalmopathes. (Visual hallucinations in 
ophthalmopaths.) Ann. d’ocul., 1930, 92, 815-825. 
—Contrary to the opinion of certain ophthalmolo- 
gists who believe that visual hallucinations occur in 
persons afflicted with some organie defect (princi- 
pally vaseular retinal lesions) and are due directly 
to lesions, the author declares that he concurs 
in this opinion only with the greatest of reserva- 
tions, because, if only ocular and orbital origin were 
eoncerned, visual ucinations would be very com- 
mon; as a matter of fact, spontaneous, traumatic and 
operative affections of the eye, of which there are a 
great number, never cause them. Among ophthalmo- 
paths, both curable and incurable, it is ordinarily 
an indirect process that the hallucination is produ 
sometimes by morbid eonjunetions of ideas and some- 
times by cerebral] states, inflammatory, toxic or both, 
the same states as those that injure the retina.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3805. Van Bogaert, L. Le syndrome de l’hyper- 
ostose frontale interne chez une malade présentant 
par ailleurs une cécité psychique par hémianopsie 
double (nouvelle observation). (The syndrome of 
internal frontal hyperostosis in a patient presenting 
in addition psychie blindness due to double hemi- 
anopsia (new observation).) J. de neur. et de psy- 
chiat., 1930, 30, 509-513.—The case history of a 
woman of 66 who presented the rare syndrome of 
internal frontal hyperostosis deseribed Ledame 
and Morel. Over a period of 13 years patient 
showed a progressive mentai disorder of senile type 
with irritability, anxiety, depression, insomnia, im- 
pairment of memory, disorientation and indifference. 
Occasional convulsive seizures were accompanied by 
torsion and ocular deviation to the left. There was a 
progressive cortical blindness due to double hemiano 
sia, bilateral optic atrophy, Babinski on the right 
side, slightly pseudobul speech and démarche @ 
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symmetrical obesity, mentioned by 

orel as being typical of this syndrome, also was 

present but was superseded in the last few years by 

a p ive loss of weight. X-ray examination 

showed an irregular thi i of the internal 

vertical part of the frontal bones—-H. Syz (New 
York City). 

3806. Van Bogaert, L. Perversion morale chez 
l'enfant a la suite d'une infection vraisemblablement 
poliomyélitique. (Moral perversion in children as 
a result of a probable poliomyelitic infection.) J. 
de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 579-584.—As per- 
versions of character resulting from infectious dis- 
eases of the nervous system in early childhood are 
little known, the author presents the case history of 
a child in whom there appeared character po hg 
such as violence, destructiveness, criminal and sui- 
eidal desires, voluntary mutilations, auto- and hetero- 
erotism three months after an attack of fever with a 
meningitie syndrome. Judging by the rapid recov- 
ery after lumbar puncture, the author believes that 
this was an infection of the nervous system which 
created characterologieal alterations in a perfectly 
normal and healthy child, similar to character 
observed in lethargic encephalitis. Despite thi 
analogy, an etiologic identity of the initial fection 
eannot be inferred. The present case is of interest 
because of its unusual symptoms, which do not ecorre- 
spond with either encephalitis or poliomyelitis.—H. 
Syz (New York City). 

3807. Van Bogaert, L. Oontribution clinique et 
anatomique 4 l'étude des manifestations neuro- 
logiques et psychiatriques de l’infection varicel- 
leuse. (Clinical and anatomical contribution to the 
study of neurologic and psychiatric manifestations 
of varicella infection.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 
1930, 30, 623-641—Three neurological syndromes 
may be observed in the course of varicella: (1) mye- 
litis, usually occurring odically during conva- 
leseence, (2) diffuse encephalo-myelitis, aeeompanied 
by cerebellar symptoms and more rarely by chorei- 
form or hemiplegic manifestations, and (3) transient 
meningitis, with or without pleocytosis in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid. These three syndromes may also he 
found in other neurotropic intoxications and infec- 
tions and this clinical resemblance is open to differ- 
ent interpretations. One might assume that the 
same group of infectious agents will in a sensitized 
individual! affect the same of neurones. Or 
one might infer that the initial infection modifies the 
defense mechanisms of the neryous centers, causing 
a state of allergy which Pes the endogenic de- 
velopment of an independent affection of unknown 
eause. According to the first hypothesis the vari- 
cella infection would directly cause encephalo-mye- 
litis, aceording to the second it would activate a 
latent virus in the nerve centers. Five case histories 
and a bibliography of 56 titles are given—H. Syz 
(New York City). 

3808. Walter, F. K. Ergebnisse der Liquor- 
forschung. (Results of the investigation of the 
fluid.) Fortsch. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb. 
1931, 8, 143-166.—Whether or not the production of 
the cerebrospinal fluid depends upon pressure 


pas.’ The 
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is debatable. Whether it is regulated by need is also 
questionable. A specific material in sense of a 
secretion has not demonstrated. The coneen- 
tration of substances in the cerebrospinal fluid is 
different from that in the serum. The formation of 
the cerebrospinal fluid has not been adequa ex- 
plained by physics and chemistry; therefore ac- 
tivity is probably involved in it. Views and experi- 
ments of various investigators of the boundaries be- 
tween the blood stream and cerebrospinal fluid, or 
between blood stream and brain substance on the one 
hand and brain substance and cerebrospinal fluid on 
the other are evaluated. The pressure of the cere- 
brospinal fluid is an extraordinarily complex prob- 
lem; yet the demonstration of a pathologically al- 
tered fluid pressure is important clinically. The 
author gives figures for pressures under various con- 

itions, as in cerebral tumor, serous meningitis, etc. ; 
discusses therapeutic measures; and describes the 


pages are devoted to bibliography of very recent 
iterature—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) . 

3809. Wilbur, RB. L. Mental health as a national 
problem. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 994-996.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. TIT: 10278). 

3810. Winkler, H. Arbeiten zur Frage des ange- 
borenen Schwachsinns. VI. Mitt. Encephalo- 
graphische Befunde bei angeborenem und friiher- 
worbenem Schwachsinn. (Reports on the question 
of congenital feeble-mindedness. Part VI. Condi- 
tion of the brain in cases of feeble-mindedness which 
are congenital or are acquired early in life.) Arch. 
f. Psychiat., 1930, 91, 22.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

3811. Ziegelroth, L. Zur Frage: Schizophrenie 
und Kriegsdienstbeschadigung mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung der Zwillingsforschung. (Schizo- 
phrenia and injury due to war service with especi 
consideration of the study of twins.) Arch. f. Psy- 
chiat., 1930, 91, 107-161.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3812. Zimmern, A., & OChavany, J. A. Diagnostic 
et thérapeutique électro-radiologique des maladies 
du systéme nerveux. (Diagnostic and therapeutic 
electro-radiology of diseases of the nervous system.) 
Paris: Masson, 1930. Pp. 654. 120 fr.—Of interest 
to psyehologists is the a on the electrodiag- 
nosis of sense disorders and the vanic re- 
flex—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3813. Zweig, 8. Die Heilung durch den Geist. 
(Mental healing.) Neue Rundschau, 1931, 42, 258- 
270.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. III: 10279). 

[See also abstracts 3595, 3692, 3730, 3731, 3732, 
3899, 3930, 3964.] 
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3814. Adler, A. The individual criminal and his 
cure; an address. New York: Nat. Committee on 
Prisons & Prison Labor, 1930. Pp. 18.—(Not seen). 

3815. [Anon.] Marriage and divorce 1928. Sta- 
tistics of marriages, divorces and annulments of 
marriage. U.S. Bur. Census, 7th Ann. Rep., 1930. 
Pp. 90.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. III: 11515). 
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8816. Bates, W. N., Jr. Poetical intoxication. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1930. Pp. 60. 
$1.25.—( Not seen). 

3817. Belot, G. Filosofia del escindalo. (The 

ilosophy of seandal.) Rev. de la Habana, 1930, 

171-179; 4, 41-49.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. TIT: 10195). 


3818. Beth, K. Psychopathologie und Religions- 
psychologie. (Psychopathology and the peyehology 
of religion.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 
119.—The author points out that a psychological a 
proach to the problems of religion is possible me 
when the point of view of idealistic philosophy, as 
developed by Kant, is assumed. The major part of 
the article deals with a diseussion of various types 
and forms of abnormalities met with in the field of 
religion.—R. H, Waters (Arkansas). 

3819. Bjerre, P. The remaking of marriage. A 
contribution to the psychology of sex relationship. 
(Trans. by T. H. Winslow.) New York: Macmillan, 
1931. Pp. viii-+ 257. $2.00—The transformation 
whieh will change marriage from “a social institu- 
tion to which man must subordinate himself for the 
benefit of family and soeiety, to an inner experience 
which gives meaning to his life” necessarily ’ plies 
disintegration of many established eustoms and 
habits, and evolution of a science of marriage system- 
atizing all the knowledge of sex relationship. In 
the present state of civilization the closing of all 
other avenues for release of spontaneity gives added 
foree to the sex urge, and makes it imperative that 
inereased latitude be allowed the individual in seek- 
ing its fulfilment. All sex relationships tend to fall 
into three classes, the sacramental union, free love, 
or home partnership. Home partnership, or mar- 
riage as an economic convenience, may be descri 
as “technique without inspiration.” It is the type 
of marriage fostered by existing laws. The accept- 
ance of free love as a legitimate sex relationship 
would signify no radical change, since it has long 
been accepted by the social consciousness. Perma- 
nency is not the chief goal of marriage, but free love 
may in some eireumstanees serve as a stepping stone 
to the genuine and permanent union. In the sacra- 
mental union the true meaning and aim of marriage 
as inner experience is realized through a joint strug- 
gle through all life’s difficulties. Such a union must 
m general pass th three critical stages: (1) 
when its durability is first put to the test; (2) when 
one of the partners reaches his limit of ability to re- 
ceive (about the 7th to 10th year); (3) when power 
of renewal! fails (about the 20th year).—M. P. Mont- 
gomery (Faribault, Minn.), 

3820. Blanton, 8. Stuttering. Ment. Hygiene, 
1931, 15, 271-282.—The author tries to codrdinate 
the various points of view with regard to stuttering, 
for the benefit of the teacher who is not a specialist 
in s disorders. Psychoanalysis has contributed 
to the understanding of the causes of stuttering, in 
assigning it to fixations at the narcissistic, oral- and 
anal-erotie stages of sexual development. Psycho- 
analysis is not sufficient, however, since there are 
constitutional and organie factors involved. There 
is a relationship between left-handedness and stut- 
tering. An adequate treatment of stuttering must 
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combine i hygiene, mental hygi and 
training in a unified manner. Four refer- 
ences.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

3821. Boas, PF. Race and progress. Science, 1931, 
74, 1-8.—Presidential address before the Amorican 
Association for the Advancement of Seience. Bio- 
logically, no unfortunate results are to be appre- 
hended from race mixture; psychologically, all closed 
groups react to the outsider with suspicion and hos- 
tility, and when to this mechanism is added the facil- 
ity of identification afforded by characteristic physi- 
eal characters, typical race prejudice results.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3822. Béschenstein, —. Zur amerikanischen Re- 
ligionspsychologie. (Regarding the American psy- 
ehology of religion.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 
15-19.—Psyechology has reseued religion from the 


bivlogieal and social setting it discovers in it an 
instrument of high culture value. In its social set- 
ting it becomes the rock upon which democracy is 
built. The viewpoints of Starbuck, Ames, Leuba and 
Coe are discussed. The author emphasizes the ned 
of the religious emotion as fundamental to the high- 
est ideal of human relationships, held by the Ameri- 
cans to be realized only in democracy.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

3823. Brandl, F. Weltanschanung und Krimi- 
(Philosophy of life and criminality.) 
Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1930, 3, 26-56.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. TIT: 11605). 

3824. Bithrig, W. Aus der graphologischen 
Praxis. Ein Grenzfall. (From the practice of 
graphology. A borderline case.) Psychol. Rund- 
schau, 1931, 3, 29-30.—A specimen of the writing 
of a genius with marked originality is analyzed; its 
similarity to the writing of the mentally disturbed 
is shown, and the claim is made that this similarity 
is very common.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

3825. Chapin, F. 8. The problem of controls in 
experimental sociology. J. Educ. Sociol., 1931, 4, 
541-551.—The author describes and illustrates two 
methods of sociological imvestigation. The first 
method is that of overt manipulation of objects and 
persons in controlled situations. Experimental 
sociology does not end here, in the author's opinion 
but ineludes also the method of indirect contro] o 
the factors in a situation by manipulation of the 
symbols of the objects or yer not present to 
sense pereeption. The use o 
technique is an example of this method—D. Katz 
(Princeton). 

3826. Clark, A. E. Is our judicial system respon- 
sible for our crime condition? Oregon Law Rev., 
1930, 10, 13-29.—(Soc. Sei. Abst, III: 9973). 


3827. Colcord, J. ©. Strengths of family life. 
Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Work, Boston, Mass., Jun. 
8-14, 1930: 180-188.—(Soe. Sci. Abst, III: 11512). 


3828. David-Schwarz, H. Hesses “ Narziss und 
Goldenmund” in zwei verschiedenen Auffassungen. 
(Hesse’s Narziss und Goldenmund in two different 
settings.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 7-13.—A 
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diseussion é6f Hesse’s new novel, its literary and its 

yehological value. The article sketches the book, 
Swelling on its psychological and shows how 
difficult the literary-minded find it to understand it 
unless have the d of modern psy- 
chology. e author rates it as the greatest contri- 
bution of its type since Spitteler’s Imago, and of 
inestimable to the modern field. 
he B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers Col- 


- 3829. David-Schwarz, H. Noch einmal Modus- 
lehre. (Again the study of mode.) Psychol. Rund- 
schau, 1931, 3, 21-22.—David-Schwarz replies to 
Riiegger’s comments on his recent article The Psy- 
chology of Mode and holds to his thesis that there is 
no possibility for close discrimination among the 
modes when thought rather than form is taken into 
consideration—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

3830. DeLong, L. R., & Smith, H. B. The discus- 
sion technique. School & Soc., 1931, 33, 704-708.— 
Stenographie reports of four dinner diseussion meet- 
ings of the White House Conference were analyzed. 
Three of the meetings proved to involve no diseus- 
sion—i.e., a few held forth, the diners re- 
maining silent. The fourth session, lead by W. H. 
Kilpatrick, resulted in a real interchange of thoughts. 
For this session figures are given concerning the 
number of participants, the nature of their contri- 
butions (i.e., whether of fact or opinion), the extent 
to which the leader sustained the exchange of thoughts, 
and the size of the groups presenting views on a 
given issue.—H. L. Koch (Chieago). 

3831. De Madariaga, 8. Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards. New York: Oxford, 1931. Pp. 275. 
$2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3832. Dewey, J. Individualism old and new. 
New York: Minton, Baleh, 1930. Pp. 171. $3.00. 
—(Not seen). 

3833. Eliot, T. D. The adjustive behavior of be- 
reaved families; a new field for research. Soc. 
Forces, 1930, 8, 543-549.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 
10141). 

3834. Ernst, J. L. An analysis of the religious 
and ethical habits of a group of convicts. Univ. 
Pittsburgh Bull., 1930, 27, 47-53.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
10245). 

3835. Fehrle, E. Das Lachen im Glauben der 
Volker. (Laughter in the beliefs of peoples.) 
Zsch. f. Volkskunde, 1930, 2, 1-5.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IIT: 10489). 

3836. Frank, J. Law and the modern mind. 
New York: Brentano’s, 1930. Pp. 379. $4.00.— 
(Not seen). 


3837. Puller, H. N., Dobie, A. M., & Moley, RB. 
Criminal justice in Virginia. New York: Century, 
1931. Pp. ix-+195. $2.25—This is a survey 
undertaken and carried out under the auspices of the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences of the 
University of Virginia, and was made possible by a 
financial grant to the Institute by the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Foundation. In this survey about 
15,000 eriminal cases were briefed; the territorial 
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— eovered by the take in nearly one-third 
of people of irginia, including both urban and 
rural districts. In spite of the great increase in the 
amount of criminal business before the courts of 
record, these courts of late years show no increase in 
delay in the disposition of cases. If a case is dis- 
of within three months of the filing of the in- 
ietment or information, the chances of establishing 
the guilt of the acensed are about twice as great as 
if the case is delayed beyond that time, Due at least 
y to statutory changes in the prohibition laws, 
e state felony a yate increased 3277% be- 
tween 1917 and 1927. There are presented the sug- 
gestions and comments of more than a hundred prose- 
euting attorneys and judges. The problem of jury 
trial is disenssed. Predominant trends in crime are 
deseribed. Included in this volume are 70 tables and 
45 figures——P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 


3838. Gennat, —. Der Kiirtenprozess: Diissel- 
dorfer Sexualver . (The trial of Kiirten: 
sexual crimes in Diisseldorf.) Krim. Monatsh., 
1931, 5, 108-111.—Relates the case of a sexual] erim- 
inal of the worst order. Not only did this sadist 
commit a large number of murders of girls, but he 
also killed boys. In addition to his other activities he 
was a pyromaniac: He had a prison record of 
twenty years as a und. As a boy, when only 
nine years old, he is supposed to have drowned one 
young boy companion in the Rhine and to have at- 
tempted the drowning of several others. The psy- 
chiatrists who examined this criminal, however, pro- 
nounced him responsible for his acts—P. C. Squires 
(Clinton, N. Y.). 


3839. Giffen, N. M. The réles of men and women 
in Eskimo culture. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1930. Pp. 126.—(Not seen). 


3840. Glueck, 8. The status of probation. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1931, 15, 290-298.—The author defends the 
thesis that in the field of probation we are stil] in 
the of “ extensive agriculture,” which is waste- 
ful. é need more “intensive cultivation.” Atten- 
tion is ealled to the poor technical equipment of the 
personnel, the inadequacy of investigati ineffi- 
cient supervision, careless record-keeping, the lack 
ot research, and ju poorly trained in eriminol- 
ogy.—2E. M. Ligon (Union). 


3841. Goldbladt, H. Shakespeare als Physiog- 
nomiker. (Shakespeare as physiognomist.) Psy- 
chol. u. Med., 1930, 4, 83-110.—The mental charae- 
teristies of a person are revealed in a labile form by 
facial movements, gestures, and visible vasomotor 
and secretory processes, and in a stable form in both 
the facial yr gen (physiognomy) which persists 
as a result of expressive movements, and in morpho- 
logical peculiarities of skeleton, 
distribution, ete. Artists, actors, and authors have 
often shown detailed knowledge of physiognomy far 
in advance of contemporary science. The author 
traces the development of scientific physiognomy, 
citing (with references) the contributions of Dar- 
win, Piderit, Duehenne, and others. The claim that 
no single writer in the literature of the world sur- 
passes Shakespeare in the delineation of mimie and 
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tomime is supported by numerous quotations 
rom Shakespeare’s plays illustrating the expression 
of a wide variety of emotions.-M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 


3842. Goldenweiser, A. Robots or gods. New 
York: Knopf, 1931. Pp, 138. $2,00—*“* When man 
first faced nature there was a problem to solve: the 
problem of life. It had two aspects, a physical and 
a mental, and it was solved in two directions. The 
one solution was by industry, craft, the other 
supernaturalism, mind.” The funetions of 
mind and intuitive mind are considered in the crafts- 
man, inventor, scientist, mathematician, logician, 
philosopher, artist and mystie. The extrovert (with 
the craft mind) and the introvert (with the intui- 
tive mind) are extremes making the robot or god. 
Language and society are both divided into craft 


_ and intuitionism.—Z. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


3843. Gosnell, H. F. Why Europe votes. Chi- 
eago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 260. 
$2.50.—(Not seen). 


3844. Griimewald, M. Mboralische Minderwertig- 
keit, Berufsverbrechertum, und Nachkommenschaft. 
(Moral inferiority, professional crime, and - 
ity.) Psychol. u. Med., 1930, 4, 203-206.—The au- 
thor contends that moral inferiority is a pathological 
heritage (Anlage). It is often the only sort of he- 
reditary inferiority present. It is sometimes com- 
bined with artistic talents and capacity to shine in 
school, so that ¢hild prodigies have occasionally 
been morally inferior. They possess an extraordi- 
narily lively fantasy. They take pleasure in boasting 
and lying; but they differ from hysterical persons in 
that the liars are clearly conscious of their relations 
to the outer world, whereas the hysteria vietims live 
wholly in their false ideas. Lack of mental equi- 
librium leads to self-dramatization and not i 
quently to suicide attempts. In cases of extreme 
moral inferiority, the strength and speed of the 
feelings is such that the individuals are incapable of 
learning by experience. Their whole life becomes a 
struggle against the regulations of society. The 

ter proportion of professional criminals comes 
rom their ranks. They are never deterred by pun- 
ishment. In contrast to the occasional criminals who 
yield to temptation beeause of weakness but do not 


_ seek it out, these professional criminals invariably 


endeavor to return to their specialties. A statistical 
investigation of eriminals sentenced in Germany in 
1897 showed that in the next decade 23% of first 
offenders were convicted again, 50% of those who 
had had one previous conviction, 65% of those with 
two or three previous convictions, and 84% of those 
five or more. The author interprets this as evidence 
of hereditary moral inferiority, rendering them un- 
responsive to training. intervals of free- 
dom, the criminal not only trains diseiples, but con- 
taminates the race by begetting many descendants. 
The author quotes recent statistics to show how crime 
runs in families. Life-long custody for professional 
criminals would save more than its cost prevent- 
ing many thefts and injuries to property; and the 
mental health of the race would ce protected from 
contamination with the hereditary traces (Anlagen) 
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of moral inferiority.—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.). 

3845. Handman, M. 8. Nationality and delin- 
quency: the Mexicans in Texas. Proc. Nat. Conf. 
Soe. Work, Boston, Mass., Jun. 8-14, 1930: 133-145. 
—(Soe. Sci. Abst. ITT: 11609). 

3846. Haynes, F. E. Criminology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1930. Pp. 417. $3.50.—(Not seen). 

3847. Herskovits, M. J. Kru proverbs. J. Amer. 
rapier 1930, 43, 225-293.—J, R. Kantor (Indi- 
ana). 

3848. Hoerst, W. Fiirsorgeerziehung krimineller 
Jugendlicher tiber 16 Jahre in England. (Cus- 
todial care in England for criminal minors over 16 
years of age.) Zentbl. f. Jugendrecht u. Jugend- 
wohlfahrt, 1929, 21, 301-305; 1930, 21, 351-356.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. IIT: 10261). 

3849. Hollins, 8. T. The criminal tribes of North- 
ern India. Police J. (Lond.), 1930, 3, 277-288.— 
(Soe. Sei. Abst. IIL: 11611). 

3850. Johnson, G. B. The negro spiritual—a 
problem in anthropology. Amer. Anthrop., 1931, 33, 
157-171.—Ameriean negro musie is commonly sup- 
posed to have retained a large number of African 
traits; this judgment is based on an analysis of negro 
spirituals, since no adequate collection of negro secu- 
lar songs is available. Extravagant claims have been 
made for the spirituals as America’s only indigenous 
folk songs, and most authorities assume that their 
musie, method and seale come frem Africa. John- 
son challenges this view and shows that the revival 
and camp meeting songs of the whites during the 
first half of the 19th century reveal most of the char- 
acters of the spirituals. “Structurally the white 
songs and the spirituals cannot be differentiated. 
They have the same types of stanza, refrain, and 
chorus patterns, the same simplicity and repetition, 
the same tendency to make a large number of stanzas 
by merely varying a word or two.” Both classes are 
mostly in the conventional major seale, but deviations 
to the pentatonic scale can as well be assigned to the 
practice of the Scotch-Irish settlers of the south as 
to the negro. Another alleged African deviation, the 
use of the “ neutral third,” was characteristic of Eng- 
lish as well as African folk . ‘The same is true 
of modulation, intervals, melodie pattern, harmony 
and probably rhythm. Even has its 
analogue in Scotch practice. In short, the most char- 
acteristie spirituals can be traced back in whole or 
in part to white revival songs. The general pattern 
and many of the details of the religious music which 
the negro developed during slavery were borrowed 
from white music.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

3851. Judson, L. 8. Objective studies of the in- 
fluence of the speaker on the listener. I. As ob- 
served in respiratory changes. J. Expression, 1930, 
4, 1-11.—(Biol. Abst. V: 14068). 

3852. Kirchwey, G. W. Punishment versus treat- 
ment of offenders. The swing of the pendulum. 
Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Work, Boston, Mass., Jun. 
8-14, 1930: 87-04—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IIT: 11596). 


3853. Kroeber, A. L. Historical reconstruction 
of culture growths and organic evolution. Amer. 
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Anthrop., 1931, 33, 149-158.—The purpose of this 
paper is to compare similarities of aim and method 
in anthropology and biology. Cultures have been 
compared to organisms, but are more similar to 
faunas and floras, while species are comparable to 
culture elements, and genera to culture trait com- 
plexes. Both culture traits or complexes and groups 
of animals present the phenomena of very slow or 
very rapid change. Distributional phenomena are 
of sonal evidential weight in the two realms, and in 
both sciences phical continuity 

other evidence for relationship. The age and area 
principle seems the same in both biology and anthro- 
pology, and is subject to similar limitations. The 
problem of convergence or independent parallel 
origin versus relationship by common deseent or dif- 
fusion oceurs in both sciences, but oceasions greater 
difficulties in anthropology. The different evidential 
value of homologous and analogous similarities for 
determination of historical relationship holds good 
in anthropology as well as biology, but the distine- 
tion has not been clearly recognized in anthropology. 
It is the totality of structure which decides rela- 
tionships between groups of organisms or between 
culture trait complexes, though there are cases where 
it is hard to decide whether the totality of traits 
points to a true relationship or to secondary con- 
vergence. Yet few biologists doubt that a sufficiently 
intensive analysis of structure will solve a problem, 
and anthropologists are justified in holding that 
homologies may be distinguished from analogies when 
analysis of a culture phenomenon becomes truly in- 
tensive. Similarly it must be the totality of con- 
stituents which decides lee between faunas, 
floras and eultures. Absences and paucities of bio- 
logieal types or culture elements become important 
evidence as to the course of evolution in both fields. 
Finally, degeneration is a factor in cultural as well 
as natural history. In the light of such parallels 
several current anthropological theories seem inade- 
quate; among these are (1) ai) explanations of 
specific culture manifestations as due to the “com- 
mon psychic structure of mankind,” (2) all univer- 
sal schemes of unilinear typological development, 
such as the attempt to trace all cultural origins to 
Egypt by the so-called diffusionists, (3) the culture 
historical method. The elaim to the name “ diffusion- 
ist” or “culture historical” by amy one school is 
unjustifiable, since “all modern ethnologists reeog- 
nize diffusion and all deal with culture history.” In 
anthropology as in biology interest may center pri- 
marily in process or in event, in “ physiology ” or in 
“natural history.” In anthropology as in biology an 
adequate seience will utilize both methods of approach. 
—C. M. Diserens (Cineinnati). 


3854. Ley, J. Les troubles de développement du 
langage. (Disorders of speech development.) J. 
de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 415-457.—The anu- 
thor distinguishes in the development of speech three 
aspects, intellectual, sensory, and motor, and dis- 
cusses the various types and probable causes of 
speech defects in each of the above groups. After 
describing the normal development of speech in the 
child, the author presents a detailed account together 


with the probable causes and treatment of disorders 
that do not show intellectual insufficiency: (1) the 
various types of auditory mutism, so-called “ congeni- 
tal auditory imperception,” that is, the inability to 
comprehend the spoken language; (2) alexia and 
agraphia, usually ealled “ congenital word-blindness ” ; 
(3) deaf-mutism eaused by actual impairment of 
hearing. Speech development disorders which are 
due to intellectual insufficiency are usually secondary 
symptoms, but there is no definite correlation be- 
tween the develo of intelligence and that of 
speech. Difficulties in pronunciation may be due 
to a variety of causes. In conclusion the author 
states that the study of the normal and pathologie 
integration of speech shows that the verbal act. in- 
volves all the principal modalities of cerebral] activi- 
ties and therefore it is not possible to attribute to it, 
organically or functionally, an autonomous character. 
A bibliography of 112 titles is given —H. Syz (New 
York City). 


3855. Leyburn, J. G. Handbook of ethnography. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1931. . Vii + 323 + 
6 maps. $5.00.—A list of yy eras of 12,000 names 
of primitive peoples, with their ioeations; there is 
also ineluded in the prineipa) list locating informa- 
tion regarding a number of geographical names comi- 
monly encountered in anthropological literature. A 
supplementary list summarizes the names coun- 
tries, and six continental maps (to which references 
are given for each item of the prineipal list) are in- 
eluded.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3856. Linde, E. Miannisko- och attning. 
(Social and self-evaluation.) Tidskr. f. psykol. o. 
ped. forsk., 1930, 2, 99-139.—This paper reports the 
results of an experimental investigation of nality. 
Using Allport’s North Carolina 
Seale, 1338 men, 1077 women and 3117 girls between 
the ages of 13 and 16 were asked to rate themselves 
and some acquaintance, preferably someone in the 
same experimental group. It was found that: (1) 
the subjects tended to rate themselves and their ac- 
quaintanees above mankind in general, (2) children 
overrate both themselves and acquaintances more 
than adults do, (3) the subjects overrated their ac- 

uaintances more than they overrated themselves, and 
44) children overrate their acquaintances more than 
themselves but not to such a great extent as adults. 
These results are contrasted with the outcomes of 
American researches showing that college students 
rate themselves higher than their friends or ac- 
uaintances rate them, and an explanation is offered. 

e paper closes with an evaluation of personality 

rating.—K. Jensen (Conn. Agricultural College). 


3857. Malinowski, B. The sexual life of savages 
in northwestern Melanesia. New York: Liveright, 
1929. $10.00. La vie sexuelle des sauvages du 
Nord-Ouest de la Mélanesie. (Trans. by S. Janke- 
levitch.) Paris: Payot, 1930. Pp. 544. 60 fr— 
Ethnographic description of co ip, marriage and 
family life of the natives of the Trobriand Islands. 
The author has attempted to seek verification for cer- 
tain theories (for example Freudianism) and also 
to show the resemblances and the differences between 
savage sexuality and that of civilized peoples, among 
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whom certain conventions have obscured the primi- 
tive and the fundamental sides of the sexual im- 
pulse. In fourteen chapters he reviews various as- 
pects of sexual life: relations between the sexes in 
tribal life; the status of women in native society; 
wes leading to marriage, and to separation, divorce 
and dissolution by death; procreation and pregnancy 
aceording to the beliefs and customs of the natives; 
customary forms of sexual liberty; magic of love 
and beauty; dreams and erotic fantasies; morals and 
eustoms; a savage incest myth.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

3858. Mally, BE. Gehalt, Gestalt und Wertung des 
Kunstwerkes. (Content, form and evaluation of 
esthetics.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1931, 1, 81-08—A 
philosophical discussion. Natural science does not 
recognize moral and esthetic values because they are 
not within its vince, but natural science would 
not be justified in denying their existence. The phi- 
losophy of values is founded on the certainty of in- 
tuition given in the immediate experience of such 
values; just as in the sense perception, the experi- 
ence of color is immediately given by the sense of 
sight. The emotional accompaniment of value per- 
ception is a necessary condition, but is not identical 
with the value perceived. A work of art is presented 
to consciousness as a Gestalt the esthetic value of 
which is dependent primarily on richness of content. 
This may be analyzed in terms of simplicity, order, 
organization, inelusiveness, cultural import, 
unity in multiplicity. In the act of perceiving these 
characteristies of the object, the subject has immedi- 
ate experience of its value. The effort to perceive 
involves tension, whieh gives way to emotional satis- 
faction. Esthetic values thus experienced are not 
strietly subjective, as a large percentage of observers 
are found to agree in response to similar presenta- 
tions. The esthetic value is inherent in richness of 
content and is independent of the existence of the 
object in a physical sense. Thus a dream may be 
beautiful though never realized—M. E. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.). 

3859. Mangus, A. RB. Race prejudice in America. 
Univ. North Dakota Quar..J., 1930, 21, 5-14.—(See. 
Sci. Abst. III: 10159). 

3860. Mark, H. A psychological justification for 
the Gospel message to India. Int. Rev. Missions, 
1931, 20, 114-121.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. III: 10225). 


3861. McLeod, W. ©. The distribution and 
process of suttee in North America. Amer. An- 
throp., 1931, 33, 209-215.—Suttee, or the immola- 
tion of widows upon the death of the husband, is a 
development of what McLeod calls “the sororate- 
levirate mortuary complex, wherein the widow be- 
comes the property of the relatives of the deceased 
and is usually badly treated by them.” Suttee prob- 
ably arose somewhere in Central America ot ¢ dif- 
fused into various regions of North America. The 
author discusses suttee in western and south-eastern 
North America, distinguishing several types, and 

resents a map of the distribution of mortuary immo- 
lations north of Mexieo, with an indication of cor- 
related traits. These include double suttee among 
the Natchez, several types of slave immolation, the 
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voluntary immolation of friends or relatives, child 
sacrifice, and figurine substitution for human immo- 
lation. The steps whereby the mortuary complex 
and associated sacrifices may vanish are described. A 
bibliography of 18 titles is appended.—C.. M. Diserens 

3862. Meyer, J. J. Sexual life in ancient India; 
a study in the comparative history of Indian cul- 
ture. (2 vols.) New York: Dutton, 1930. Pp. 610. 
$10.50.—(Not seen). 

3863. Moley, BR. The relationship of juvenile to 
adult delinquency. Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Work, 
Boston, Mass., Jun. 8-14, 1930: 81-86.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. ITT: 11613). 


3864. Muller, H.R. Warri: a West African game 
of skill. J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1930, 43, 313-316.—J. 
R. Kantor (Indiana), 

3865. Miiller-Lyer, F. C. The family. (Trans. 
by F. W. 8. Browne.) New York: Knopf, 1931. Pp. 
406. $5.00.—(Not seen). 

3866. Murphy, G., & Murphy, L. B. ental 
social psychology. New York: Harper, 1931. Pp. 
709. $3.50.—The volume is divided into three see- 
tions: one of four ehapters on basie principles, one 
of three on the gs study of social behavior, and 
one of four on the general laws of social interaction 
in our own society; there are also a biblicgraphy and 
indexes. The authors have endeavored to bring to- 

ther the most representative and valuable studies 
in the field, with critical comments; they have in- 
eluded a number from the Russian which have not 
hitherto been accessible to American readers.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


3867. Nadoleczny, M. Sprach- und Stimmheil- 
kunde. (Therapeutics of speech and voice.) 
Fortsch. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1931, 3, 
56-79.—Speech therapy has become an independent 
science with close relationships to neurology, psychia- 
try, therapeutic pedagogy, and many other branches 
of medicine, as well as psychology and linguistics. 
The article is divided into two sections dealing re- 
spectively with speech disorders and voice disorders. 
Mutism, stuttering, clergyman’s sore throat, fune- 
tional weakness of voice, pathological changes in the 
quality of the speaking and singing voice, “ agram- 
maticism ” (disturbances of word order and sentence 
strueture), and hysterical simulations of various 
organie disturbances are among the subjects dis- 
eussed. Funetional speech disturbances sometimes 
follow real organic injuries. Tonsillectomy, prop- 
erly performed, not only does not injure the voice but 
may improve it qualitatively and quantitatively. 
For conspicuously nervous singers, however, tonsil- 
leetomy should be avoided, because thereafter they 
blame all their symptoms and mistakes on the opera- 
tion. Funetional disorders may, however, sometimes 
be helped by surgical means. Especially in i 
is the case, reported in 1928 by Herschmann 
Wolf, of a postencephalitie with hyperkinesis of the 
articulatory musculature resulting in unintelligible 

. With a pencil held between his teeth, he 
could speak intelligibly. A special dental contrivance 
was built to hold his teeth slightly apart, and the 
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disturbance receu-., possibly because the 
patient’s attention was from the act 
of articulation. Five and aa Reem are devoted 
to F. Mortin (West Springfield, 


3868. Nelson, L. A medical problem that became 
a psychological problem. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 
242-254.—This study deals with a problem which 
was essentially medical in its inception, but which 
through neglect beeame psychological. The case his- 
tory involves a nineteen-year-old boy with a reading 
disability. The physical cause was an eye injury at 
birth, which was not discovered until years later. 
Tests showed that he possessed all the techniques nec- 
essary for reading, but that they were undeveloped. 
Had the eye defect been diseovered before the read- 
ing age, he might have had a more satisfactory emo- 
tional and school life. M. Ligon (Union). 

3869. Netschajeff, A. Schopferische Typen. 
(Creative ) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 
179-256.—The author presents his analysis of the 
three most important types of creative or productive 

writers, the mystic, the rationalist, and the realist.— 
R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

3870. Neustaedter, E. The —— of eco- 
nomic and psychological factors in family case 
work. Proc. Nat. Conf. Social Work, Boston, Mass., 
June 814, 1930: 198-216.—(Soe. Sei, Abst. III: 
11638). 

3871. Notestein, F. W. Social classes and the 
birthrate. Survey Graphic, 1931, 66, 38-39; 72; 75. 
—/(Bibliographia Engenica). 

3872. Ogburn, W. F. Notes on marriage. Amer. 
Mercury, 1931, 22, 46-49.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. III: 


10143). 

3873. Parten, M. Social background studies. J. 
Educ. Soeiol., 1931, 4, 569-579.—The purpose of the 
social background studies of New Haven 1s to obtain 
information about the general run of the population 
of the city on such subjects as family structure, resi- 
dential mobility, economic status, and nationality 
and occupational groupings. From these studies 
norms may be established by means of which a great 
deal of social research can be checked and evaluated. 
The studies have chosen the family as the unit of in- 
vestigation and are utilizing census data, publie utili- 
ties reeords, and the records of all the social seience 
research projects of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions.—D. Katz (Princeton). 

3874. Piper, O. Les courants religieux dans la 
jeunesse allemande d’aujourd’hui. (Contemporary 
religious trends among German youth.) Christian- 
isme Soc., 1931, 4, 74-87.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. III: 
11589). 

3875. Plenge, J. Zum Ausbau der Beziehungs- 
lehre. (A contribution to the theory of human re- 
Kélmer Vijsh. f. Soziol., 1931, 9, 271- 

288.— (Soe. Sei. Abst. IIT: 11490). 


3876. Rabinowicz, L. Le crime passionnel. Col- 
lection des études de psychologie sociale. (she 
erime of passion. Collection of studies in social 
chology.) Paris: Riviére, 1931. Pp. 250. 12 
The author, a criminologist brought up in the oduel 


of Enrico Ferri, studies the physiology of the erime 
of passion in this volume, in an effort to get at the 
sex instinet, love, 

the execution of the crime and, ‘dnaliy, examines the 
repression of the crime of . By means of 
this explicit and objective study from the triple point 
of view, psychological, physiological and juridical, 
the author brings forth a conclusion which seems to 
demand severe measures to check the crime of pas- 
sion, since today this crime is still considered as a 
sublime deed, a manifestation of a gigantic love, 
proving the grandeur of the murderer’s soul. The 
author maintains that, on the contrary, it is nothing 
but a primitive and bestial form of criminality, its 
basis being sex. No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

8877. Rabinowicz, L. El papel de Bélgica en la 
lucha contra la criminalidad. (The rdéle of Belgium 
in the campaign against criminality.) Rev. de crim. 
psiquiat. y. med. leg., 1930, 17, 453-462.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst, III: 11597). 


3878. Randall, F. H. Conciliation as a function 
of the judge. Kentucky Law J., 1930, 18, 330-340. 
—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IIT: 9979). 


3879. Raven, A. A theory of murder. Sociol. 
Rev., 1930, 22, 108-118—(Soe. Sci. Abst. III: 
11615). 

3880. Reid, L. A. Value and aesthetic experi- 
ence. Monist, 1931, 41, 180-202.—The object of the 
author is to state a general theory of value and apply 
the conelusions to esthetics. Value has been defined 
(1) as a quality of things, (2) as a quality of mind 
or of mental states only, (3) as a relation between 
mind and mental objects. e first and third views 
have many exponents, while the second is practically 
dead. The author develops a variety of the third 
view distinguishing between valuation, which is a 
parchophrnes) process to be conceived in terms of 

rmic psychology, and value, which involves both 
subjective and o jective constituents. Valuation in- 
volves a hedonic or mental factor, while value may or 
may not include a mental factor and may be defined 
in terms of Laird’s principle of “natural selection,” 
ie., the principle “of “non-indifference in nature.” 
Thus if two things are not indifferent to one another, 
it is likely a value exists for one or the other or for 
both, at least of a relative kind. According to this 
theory values may be non-mental, i.e. do not neces- 
sarily involve the presence of organisms. In esthetics 
it is different, since we are interested in values that 
ean be appreciated directly, viz., those of the organ- 
ism and mind that we know. The typical case of our 
experience of value is when some hormic tendency, 
ie, need of the organism, is fulfilled or thwarted. 
Such needs may be at any organismal level, and all 
are equally objective to the act of their valuation. 
Our own activities are all we can directly appreciate 
as values, but by sympathy and imagination we may 
appreciate the values of other human organisms an 
minds and even the organic values of animals and 
plants. The values which seem to be expressed in an 
esthetic pe are objective to the experiencing of 
‘epee uty may be defined as “the character, 
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in an esthetic object, of satisfying completely; self- 
expressiveness.” Beauty is objective, “but is de- 
pendent on the mind, as the cause of its existence as 
a synthesis of parts apprehended in a ived ob- 
ject.” Mental states, particularly emotion, function 
as final efficient causes of esthetic activity, and we 
may even admit a special esthetic emotion in the 
sense that “esthetic experiences as a class are notice- 
ably different in many ways from any others.”—C. 
M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


3881. Robinson, W. J. Sex, love, morality. New 
York: Eugenies Publ. Co., 1931. $3.00.—(Not seen). 


3882. Robinson, W. J. Woman, her sex and love 
life. (22nd ed.) New York: Eugenics Publ. Co., 
1931. Pp. 416. $3.00.—(Not seen). 


3883. Rojas, N., & Loudet, O. Anulacién de 
matrimonio por impotencia. (Annulment of mar- 
riage because of impotenee.) Rev. de crim. psiquiat. 
¥ om leg., 1930, 17, 505-518.—(Soc. Sei. Abst, II1: 

14). 


3884. Russell, G. O. Speech and voice. New 
York: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 250. $4.00.—The book 
is “an a to analyze and fix the facts involved 
in the physiological causes of speech and voice qual- 
ity differences.” The author has used two methods 
in getting at these facts: lateral X-ray photographs 
of the speech cavities during vocalization, and 
laryngo-periscopie photographs of the vocal cords in 
action. A large amount of data was secured by each 
method. The author concludes from the data that 
the “cavity-tone vowel theory” is inadequate, for 
the X-rays show definitely that a given vowel may be 
made from various eavity positions even in the same 
subject. Phonographic records of the vowels made 
ey with the X-rays furnish checks as to 

correetness of the vowels sounded. The results 
also prove the falsity of the traditional vowel triangle. 
A vowel theory is pro in which the cavity walls 
play an important réle; the laryngeal tone is modi- 

by the constriction of the back cavities by the 
soft surfaces of the throat, soft palate and tongue. 
This constriction has a deadening effect upon the 
higher frequencies of the glottal tone and empha- 
sizes the lower. The hard surfaces of the teeth and 
hard palate of the front eavity have the reverse ef- 
feet. Vowels are classified under three constriction 
groups. The front series occur when the pharyngeal 
cavity is large and the front cavity is constrieted or 
arched. The back series occur when the pharyngeal 
eavity is constrieted and the front eavity may vary 
widely. In the intermediate or pivotal series of vow- 
els there is no constriction in the cavities but all act 
together as a megaphone in amplification of the glot- 
tal tone. Part LIT of the book is devoted to a de- 
tailed discussion of the mechanism and physiology 
of voice production. A very comprehensive group of 
charts are given showing the various organs involved, 
and suggestions as to the use of the X-ray photo- 
graphs as aids to voice teachers.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clark). 


3885. Rybicki, P. Probleme einer soziologischen 
Untersuchung der Sitte. (Problems of a sociolog- 
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ieal investigation of custom.) Kélner Vjsh. f. Soziol., 
1931, 9, 289-308.—(Soc, Sci. Abst. III: 11491). 

3886. Sandvoss, H. Rassenpsychologie auf Grund 
von Charakterologie. (Race psychology on the basis 
of character analysis.) Volk u. Rasse, 1931, 6, 26- 
36.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. TIT: 11528). 


3887. Saudek, R. Zur experimentellen 
logie. (On experimental graphology.) Psychol. u. 
Med., 1931, 4, 243.—In the author’s experiments, 
subjects of both sexes, all ages, and various nationali- 
ties, cultured, half cultured, and uneultured, were in- 
strueted to make their handwriting as beautiful as 

ible, or as fantastic, or as simple, etc., without 
ing told how to achieve the required effect. The 
attempt always succeeded better in the passages that 
were written slowly. In a long manuseript, the pro- 
duction of an unaceustomed style succeeded better 
at the beginning than at the end; and with long 
words, better at the beginning of the word than at 
the end, and better with capitals and other distine- 
tive letters than with ordinary letters like i, m, n, and 
u. It sueeeeded better among dexterous people than 
among the clumsy. It was also more ul when 
the required movements did not differ too radically 
from those of the subject’s natural handwriting. 
These results show that graphology which is experi- 
mentally sehooled need have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing that which is intentional in handwriting 
from that which is unintentional. The conspicuous 
letters, the early part of the manuseript, the begin- 
nings of long words, ete., show the effect the writer 
is striving for; other parts show the natural or 
habitual writing. Some voluntary alteration of 
handwriting takes place in nearly all people. Em- 
phasis upon the beginnings of words, by greater 
size, heavier pressure, ete., indieates vanity and os- 
tentation, voll is characteristic of patients with de- 
lusions of grandeur; insufficient emphasis at the 
beginning indicates diffidence, sanctimoniousness, 
hypoerisy, and consciousness of inferiority. Photo- 
graphs of peculiar handwritings (chiefly in English ) 
illustrate and other conclusions of the author. 
—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 

3888. Scheuber, O. Zur Abhingigkeit der Hei- 
matshaufigkeit vom Beruf und von der Konfession. 
(The dependence of frequency of native born on oc- 
cupation and religious faith.) Zsch. f. Schweiz. Stat. 
u. Volkswirtsch., 1930, 66, 114-116.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
ITT: 11536). 

3889. Schmitz, 0. A. H. Die Gefahr der Ver- 
pébelung. (The dangers of the mob.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1931, 3, 4-7.—The author regards the 
excessive noises of the day less as an indication of 
the vulgarity of the mob than as a coincident of the 
genera! use of modern inventions and the accom- 
panying possibility for larger gatherings of people. 

e sees a remedy for the desire for quiet of the more 
highly cultured in the ibility of negative adapta- 
tion and in the recognition of the universality of all 
human desires. In uniformity amidst variability may 
be found the common factor through which agreement 
among those of varying desires may be reached.—<A. 
po Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers Col- 
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3890. Sheffield, A. E. Conditioning patterns in 
the family circle. Soc. Forces, 1930, 8, 533-535.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. TIT: 10144). 

3891. Skorpil, R. Aus der Mappe eines Jugend- 
richters. (Out of the experiences of a juvenile 
judge.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 23-29. —The 
ease is cited of John, a stubborn boy of sixteen, who 
eame before the juvenile court for theft. The judge 
was attracted by his indifference and followed up 
the ease. A study of the history of the case was ob- 
tained from conversation with the culprit; his confi- 
dence was gained, and a social readjustment brought 
about.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 

$892. Spence, L. The magic and mysteries of 
Mexico, or the arcane secrets and occult lore of the 
ancient Mexicans and Maya. Philadelphia: McKay, 
1931. Pp. 288. $6.00.—(Not seen). 

3893. Spitzer, M. What of the negro future? J. 
Educ. Sociol., 1930, 3, 275-287.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
III: 10161). 

3894. Stearns, A. W. The punishment versus 
treatment of offenders. The vision of the future. 
Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Work, Boston, Mass., Jun. 8- 
14, 1930: 95-106.—( Soe. Sei. Abst. IIT: 11598). 


3895. Stearns, A. W. Snicide. New Engl. J. 
Med., 1931, 204, 9-10.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. III: 11627). 


3896. Stetson, R. H., & Hudgins, V. 
tions of the breathing movements in the mechanism 
of speech. Arch. néerl. phonétique exper., 1930, 5, 
1-30.—In a former study Stetson has presented data 
in the form of sub-glottal air pressure tracings from 
a tracheotomized subject which definitely show an air 
o> se for each syllable. This syllable stroke is pro- 

ced by the musculature of the chest or abdomen. 
The high rate at whieh these pulses appear seems to 
indicate that they are due to a group of smal] mus- 
eles. The present study is an attempt to explore the 
various trunk areas with delicate recording appa- 
ratus and take kymographic records of the various 
muscle groups and thus determine their function in 
speech. At the same time tracings are made of the 
consonant stroke and air pressure both inside and 
outside of the mouth. A large series of records was 
taken from each of six subjects. The authors find, 
first, that the abdominal muscles contract as a group, 
slightly in advance of each syllable, if the rate of 
utterance is less than 3 or 4 syllables per second. At 
higher rates (4 to 10 syllables per second) these 
muscles become fixated and continue the contraction 
throughout the “ breath group.” Seeond, the syDable 
stroke is recorded simultaneously by means of “ the 
negative pressure apparatus” and continues long 
after the abdominal museles have become fixated. 
Records showing this syllable pulse at rates as high 
as 8-10 per second are presented. This seems to 
indicate that the abdominal muscles funetion as 
postural or supporting muscles for the smaller inter- 
costal museles, which it is assumed produce the syl- 
lable stroke-—C. V. Hudgins (Clark). 

3897. Stetson, R. H. The breathing movements 
in singing. Arch. néerl. phonétique exper., 1931, 6, 
1-50.—Singing is modified speech. The laboratory 
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methods used to analyze the breathing movements of 
resent study is an attempt to 
analyse. th the ominal coordinations of twelve 
singing subjects, ranging from completely untrained 
to well-trained and professiona] singers. Simultane- 
ous records were taken from abdominal and chest 
museles, the consonant stroke and air-pressure 
changes just outside of the mouth. The author finds 
essentially two definite types of 
ordination in this group: Type A, the abdominal 
museles led by the reetus contract and become par- 
tially fixated and change gradually to compensate 
for the changing volume of air in the chest, thus 
maintaining a constant condition for the chest stroke 
which makes the individual note or syllables, This 
is essentially the “legato” type of execution and one 
to which the well-trained subjects are inclined. 
ype B, the rectus abdominis is partly relaxed and 
t, and the lateral muscles lead in the movement 
pes ull the rectus inward in synergic action with 
the t stroke. This type is used by trained sing- 
ers in heavy “ staccato” ing and in aeeentuation. 
The untrained and partly trained singers use both 
of these types rather indiscriminately, even in a 
single phrase or seale. It is evident from the trac- 
ings that “ vibrato” in the voice is due to tremor in 
the breathing museles, since the tremor movements 
in the tracings are synchronous with the “ vibrato” 
movements noted in the air tracings. The essential 
difference between “legato” and “ staccato” singing 
lies in the dynamies of the tone produced. “ Legato 
is characterized not by continuous vocalization but 
by the unbroken level of the force of the tone; it is 
dynamically uniform, while in “staccato” singing 
there are sharp variations in the force of the tone. 
The individual notes rise to peaks of force as indi- 
eated by the air tracings—C. V. Hudgins (Clark). 
3898. Sullenger, T. BE. Relation of juvenile de- 
linquency to outdoor relief. Sociol. ¢ Soc. Res., 
1931, 3, 255-262.—~( Soc. Sci. Abst. III: 11617). 
3899. Sumner, F. C., & Sumner, F. H. The men- 
tal health of white and negro college students. J. 
Abn. &€ Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, 28-36.—Using 
House’s Mental Hygiene Inventory and his 400 nor- 
mals (white) for comparison, it was found that the 
negro college student is as healthy-minded as the 
white (193 negroes of both sexes given the Inven- 
tory) —C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 


in mentality. Moslem World, 1931, 21, 143-150.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst, IIT: 11530). 

3901. Thrasher, F. M. Nipping the buds of crime. 
Survey, 1930, 65, 317-318.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. III: 
10249). 

3902. Walther, A. Soziale Distanz. (Social dis- 
tance.) Kélner V jsh. f. Soziol., 1931, 9, 263-270.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. III: 11492). 

3903. Waples, D., & Tyler, B. W. What people 
want to read about; a study of group interests and 
a@ survey of problems in adult reading. Chicago: 
Amer. Library Asso. & Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. 343. $3.50.—(Not seen). 


pital). 
3900. Suthers, A. E. 
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3904. Wedgwood, C. H. The nature and func- 
tions of secret societies. Oceania, 1930, 1, 129-145. 
—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 10192). 


3905. Woodhouse, C. G. A study of 250 success- 
ful families. Soc, Forces, 1930, 8, 511-532.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. III: 10146). 


[See also abstracts 3608, 3680, 3683, 3689, 3723, 
$730, 3733, 3747, 3748, 3749, 3771, 3790, 3915, 
3921, 3923, 3924, 3928, 3932, 3935, 3955, 3981.) 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


3906. Chatterjee, G. C. ogy and indus- 
trial well-being. Indian J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 1-25.— 
The author suggests that scientific psychology may 
provide industry with information about: (1) the 
motive forces of human activity, particularly “such 
instincts as lie at the basis of industrial relation- 
ships,” and (2) the special aptitudes, abilities, and 
temperaments of individuals, which may be discovered 
by means of tests.—H. Peak (Yale). 


3907. Clair, R. Again the woman driver. J. 
Amer. Insur., 1931, 8, 13-15.—(Soe. Sci, Abst. III: 
11702). 


3908. Fisher, V. E., & Hanna, J. V. The dissatis- 
fied worker. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 260. 
$2.00.—Voeational maladjustment in American in- 
dustry is due to the maladjustive emotional tenden- 
cies within the individual which make for disharmony 
between the worker and his work. Emotional mal- 
adjustment arises when the individual derives no 
reasonable degree of satisfaction from his various 
activities, and when those activities are not conducive 
to the welfare of the social group. The authors as- 
sume the innate “ tendencies” of self-assertion, fear, 
and sexual dispositions. Emotional maldevelopment 
of an individual is due to the impro development 
or expression of these tendencies. Case studies are 
presented in illustration of the various types of mal- 
adjustment in industry and a program of mental 
hygiene is suggested.—C. V. Hudgins (Clark). 

3909. Kelly, F. ©. you win or lose. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, 1930. Pp. 177. $2.00.—(Not seen). 


3910. Lahy, J. M. Notation automatique des ré- 
sultats de quelques tests psychomoteurs. (Auto- 
matic marking of the results of some psychomotor 
tests.) Rev. sci. du trav., 1930, 2, 5-18—Industrial 
psychology makes use of the techniques of experi- 
mental psychology and it would be desirable if it could 
use the same exactness as the latter; but the neces- 
sary time and money for this present obstacles. Con- 
sidering their application to industrial psychology, 
the author wanted to devise rapid and precise meth- 
ods. These techniques are in connection with: (1) 
the test of dissociation of hand movements, measur- 
ing speed and aptitude se tely and automatically ; 
(2) the stamping test, which calls for sustained at- 
tention of the eye, for exactness and for quickness 
of movement; (3) the tracing test, in which the sub- 
ject moves a plate, on which there is a design, 
against a stationary tracing stylus. These three tests 
are especially suitable for workers in metal factories. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3911. Pudor, H. Arbeits Hormone. Ein Beitrag 
zur Rationalizierung der menschlichen Arbeitskraft 
nach arbeitsphysiologischen Gesichtspunkte. (Work 
hormones. A contribution to the rationalization of 
human working power from the point of view of the 

hysiology of work.) Psychol. u. Med., 1931, 4, 244- 

7.—Effectiveness of work is largely dependent on 
the working rhythm. There are stimuli and incen- 
tives which condition work in the same way that vita- 
mins and hormones condition the physiology of nu- 
trition. These work stimuli are effective only under 
certain conditions. The worker must be in perfect 
health and well nourished. He must have good light, 
pure, moderately moist air, warmth, ete.; and work- 
ing time must be wisely limited. He must have the 
best available tools. e more mechanical the work 
is the more often it should be ~~ A change 
of work operates like a hormone. ides the ma- 
terial incentives to work (pay, bonuses, premi 
ete.), a consciousness of the meaning and purpose 
the work is stimulating, for it ennobles even the most 
mechanical labor. The more intensively one works, 
the more Resor in the 

ysiology and psycho of w ould concern 
itself with finding ee he whieh render work in- 
tensive, timeless, and idealized.—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 
[See also abstract 3658.] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


3912. Abbott, M.A. The boy today. New York: 
Revell, 1930. Pp. 127. $2.00.—(Not seen). 


3913. [Anon.] Welke mogelijkheden schept het 
werken van jeugdige arbeiders (sters) op de 
fabriek (of werkplaats) voor den groei hunner per- 
soonlijkheid? (What possibilities does the working 
of young boy or girl workers in factories or shops 
offer for the growth of their personalities?) Jeugd 
en Beroep, 1930, 3, 311-313.—In general the influ- 
enees of factory and om work upon young people 
are found to be unfavorable, but a few favorable ones 
are noted also, particularly the development of a 
sense of community with other human beings. Among 
the unfavorable factors are the suppression of crea- 
tive and imaginative tendencies and of individual dif- 
ferences, These disadvantages could, with proper 
planning, be com ted for to a considerable de- 
gree, it is pointed out, by shortening working hours, 
providing vacations and recreation, increasing the 
responsibility of the individual for the machine under 
his care, ete. In general the human being as such 
still needs more consideration in industry than he as 
yet receives.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


3914. Bailey, M. E. thinking. Scrib- 
ner’s Mag., 1930, 87, 613-620.—Modern psychological 
theories and modern educational trends emphasize 
the adjustment of the child to group life and regard 
as peculiar the child who desires solitude. The result 
of the pressure to become part of a group makes the 
child too greatly dependent upon social approval, 
and upon constant participation in a group. Thus 
the child is not fitted for the solitary struggles which 
often come during adulthood nor for finding re- 
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sources of enjoyment within himself, i 
ing later life-—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IIT: 10137). 

3915. Baldwin, B. T., & others. Farm children; 
an investigation of rural child life in selected areas 
of Iowa. New York: Appleton, 1930. $4.00.—(Not 
seen). 

3916. Blanchard, P. The effect of school marks 


on personality. Child Welfare Mag., 1930, 25, 394- . 


397.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. TIT: 10200). 

3917. Bonapart, J. Reciprocal attitudes of par- 
ents and adolescent children where these children 
are being cared for away from home. Proc. Nat. 
Conf. Soc. Work, Mass., Jun. 8-14, 1930: 
217-226.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. TIT: 11633). 

3918. Bruhn, K. Psykologisk revy. 
ical review.) Tidskr. f. psykol. o. ped. forsk., 1931, 
2, 54-60.—Johannes Alfven’s Mental Life of Youth, 
and Alfhild Tamm’s A Serual Problem are reviewed. 
—K. Jensen (Conn. Agricultural College). 

3919. Bruhn, K. Den moderna ungdomens up- 
pror. (The revolt of modern youth.) Tidskr. f. 
psykol. o. ped. forsk., 1930, 2, 140-155.—A discus- 
sion of modern youth and the sex problem. The au- 
thor considers critically a novel about the high school 
by an American youth, Robert Carr, and also the 
points of view of Bertrand Russell and Ben Lindsay. 

We should not work against but with nature, which 
is sacred and strong.”—-K. Jensen (Conn. Agricul- 
tural College). 

3920. Emley, A. M. Guiding the child to success. 
sea Wm. Andre, 1930. Pp. 111. $1.00.—(Not 
seen). 

3921. Fuxloch, K. Das Sociologische im Spiel 
des Kindes. (Social factors in the play of chil- 
dren.) Beihefte z. Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 
No. 53. Pp. 96.—The general ion “ How, and 
in what forms, does the child develop, in his play, 
so as to meet the demands of later serious life as a 
member of society?” is divided into four specific 
problems: (1) the liking of children for social 
i (2) the age factor in social play (3) the sex 
actor; (4) leadership. The conclusion is reached 
that children’s play leads to the biological end “ un- 
conscious pall Aovilovimant of boys and girls as mem- 
bers of society, as leaders or as followers.”—H. W. 
Nissen (Yale). 

3922. Goodenough, F. L., & Anderson, J. E. Ex- 

tal child study. New York: Century, 1931. 

. xii-+ 546. $3.00.—This book outlines through a 
series of experiments the methods available for the 
study of young ehildren both prior to and after their 
entrance into sehocl. The possibilities for scientific 
study are opened up to those who may be interested 
in child nature. The book has two general sectio 
the first of which gives a comprehensive histori 
account of the origins of the movement of the study 
of child development. The second section first dis- 
eusses the preparation for and the conduct of in- 
vestigations and explains the methods of handling 
children in experimental situations, and then de- 
seribes forty-one experiments covering a wide field, 
adapted for the study of both individual children 
and groups of children. The elements of statistical 


for a beginner in this work are as 
well as a detailed description of the principles gov- 
erning the collection of scientific data in the study of 
child development. Ineluded in the book are a bib- 
liography, a glossary of technical terms, a list of 
statistieal formulae, indexes of naines and subjects, 
and other helpful material—R. White (Worcester, 
Mass.). 


3923. Krautter, O. Die Entwicklung des plas- 
tischen Gestaltens beim vorschulpflichtigen Kinde. 
(The development of ability in plastic art in the pre- 
school child.) Beihefte Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 
1930, No. 50. Pp. 99.—Subjeects were 50 chil 
approximately 2 to 6 years old; material emplo 
was “plastilin.” The monograph is divided into a 
“genetically descriptive” and a “ psychologically 
explanatory” part. The first includes an examina- 
tion of early development in plastic art, a study of 
progressive changes in the manner of representing 
certain objects and of the general tendencies or laws 
exhibited in such progress, and finally an analysi 
of differences in mode of attack and in results. 
second part examines the psychological factors enter- 
ing into activity with plastie materials, and searches 
for the causes of abstraction and schematic represen- 
tation in juvenile art, which, the author concludes, 
are to be found in the special characteristics of the 
child’s mind and its development.—H. W. Nissen 
(Yale). 

3924. Krout, M. H. The psychology of children’s 
lies. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, 1-27.—A 


seientifie understanding of lying is obtained neither 


by regarding mind as static nor by viewing it as the 
sum total of a series of stimulus-response eonnec- 
tions. Human behavior must be thought of as an 
outgrowth of social situations and must always have 
reference to i Social interaction may be 
said to consist in the introjection and projection of 
meanings. Judged by the completeness of the cir- 
euit of interaction, lies may be classified into mis- 
representations, prevarications, and deceptions. Mis- 
representations may be attributed to the misappre- 
hension of the real. This, in children, is conditioned 
upon the integrated nature of the real impinging on 
them before they are ready to apprehen it Pre- 
varieation is a form of lying based on the confusion 
of fact and fancy. Deception as a form of lying 
may be defined as the conscious substitution of the 
fancied for the real—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

3925. Kugelmass, I. N. The story of infancy. 
—= York: Century, 1930. Pp. 344. $3.50.—(Not 
seen). 

3926. Langdon, G. Home guidance for young 
children. New York: John Day, 1931. Pp. 522. 
$3.50.—( Not seen). 

3927. Nedrigailova, 0. V. Mishechnaya sila 
detei-ukraintzey shkolnogo vozrasta. (Muscular 
strength of Ukrainian children of school age.) 
Materiali po antropologit Ukraini, 1926, 1, 72-83.— 
(Biol. Abst. V: 17126). 


3928. Nestele, A. Die musikalische Production 
im Kindesalter. (Musical productions of children.) 
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Beihefte 2. Zach. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, No. 52. 

. 198.—The musical productions of children 3 to 
15 years old were reeorded and analyzed. Intended 
tones are differentiated from actually produeed tones. 
Although melody of speech has similarity with mel- 
ody of song, the latter is considered a distinct ad- 
vance over the former. In various ways, with in- 
creasing age, song gradually frees i of the 
limitations of melodie speech. A theory of the onto- 
genetic development of melody is pro It 
recognizes age, environment, practice and talent as 
factors affecting the ability to aectualize a musical 
intention. The same factors are also responsible for 
the wealth of musical intention, i.e., of real creative- 
ness. Some sex differences in musical development 
are indicated by the results —H. W. Nissen (Yale). 

3929. Panajotidis, G. Die Psychologie des Kindes 
und des Jugendlichen in Griechenland. (Psychology 
of childhood and youth in Greece.) Psychol. Rund- 
schau, 1931, 3, 19-21.—Child psychology in Greece 
has followed European progress but has made few 
original contributions. among Greek ex- 
perimental psychologists is Professor Sakellariou, 
trained by Terman and Thorndike, who opens a new 
epoch in psychology in Greece. The author sketches 
briefly the work of Sakellariou in his recent book 
Psychology of the Child—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

3930. Phillips, R. A. Comparison of behavior 
problems of childhood with mental aberrations of 
adults. Ohio State Med. J., 1929, 25, 802.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. IIT: 10257). 

3931. Piaget, J. Les réalités morales dans la vie 
des enfants. (Moral realities in the life of chil- 
dren.) Nouvelle educ., 1931, 10, 3-7.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. IIT: 11506). 

3932. Seif, L. The environmental background of 
juvenile delinquency. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1930, 
24, 921-929.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3933. Spalding, A. W., & Comstock, B. J. W. 
Through early childhood; the care and education of 
the child from three to nine. Mt. View, Calif.: 
Pacifie Press Publ. Asso., 1930. Pp. 348. $2.00.— 
(Not seen). 

3934. Stack, H. J. The mental causes of child 
accidents. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 283-289.—The 
most important approach to the problem of accident 
Pe gy in ehildren is that of mental hygiene. 

ost children are adequately informed about pos- 
sible dangers. The mental conditions that may be 
underlying causes are found in children when they 
are worried, adventuresome, tired, unintelligent, or 
rebellious. Five references——E. M. Ligon (Union). 

3935. [Various]. Music and the child. New 
York: Child Study Asso., 1930. $.50.—(Not seen). 


3936. CVartoms) La tendance sympathique chez 
les écoliers de 5 & 12 ans. (The sympathetic tend- 
ency in school children from 5-12.) Bull. Soc. Binet, 
1930-31, $1, 54-72.—Research similar to that under- 
taken by Monroe in the schools of Massachusetts on 
the question of “ what kind of comrades children pre- 
fer.” The authors have grouped their work into five 
parts: to whom is sympathy addressed in general 
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(comradeship) and in particular (friendship); the 
cireumstanees and places which favor it; its forms, 
its manifestations; the tendencies which it reveals, 
and among these, which are of the kind to promote 
pay te The social tendencies, and in particular, 

sympathetic tendency, appear around 7-8 years. 
miration, ap justified to the authors, an 
children are most often drawn by moral worth.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 3806, 3848, 3868, 3874, 3891, 
3986.] 
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3937. Almack, J. ©. Research and courses in 
education. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 33, 841-846.—H. L. 


Koch (Chicago). 
3938. [Anon.] 1906-1931. Institut fiir experi- 


mentelle Pidagogik und Psychologie. (1906-1931. 
Institute for experimental and psychology. 
Leipzig, 1931. Pp. 50.—This is an historical ske 


of the first 25 years of the Institute. It is dividéd 
into two : external and scientific. Five photo- 
graphs.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 

3939. [Anon.] Das Institut fiir experimentelle 
Piidagogik und Psychologie. ( ex- 

rimental pedagogy and psychology. ipzig, 
1931. Pp. 12.—This is a bulletin prepared by the 
Institute of the Leipzig Teachers’ Association. It 
first gives a brief history of the Institute and then 
lists the am Dy now operating, and gives other 
general information such as that pertaining to its 
and board of directors—M. B. Mitchell 

ale). 

3940. Boucher, C. 8. Chicago’s new college plan. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 263-270.—A deseription of 
the nature and purpose of the new plan of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, by the dean of the college. Its 
objectives are to permit the superior student to pro- 
gress as rapidly as his educational development and 
eapacity will permit, and to abolish the course-credit 

. The entering student matriculates in the col- 
lege. Here he gets a general education and prepares 
for one of the four departments of the senior col- 

Advancement from the college to the senior 
college is by comprehensive examination only. Time 
in the college is not a factor, nor is the number of 
courses taken. It is expected that two years will be 
the average time spent in the college. However, some 
may advance in one year; some in three or more. 
There will be no course-credits.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

3941. Boyd, P. P. Standards and standardizing. 
J. Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 247-253.—The author col- 
lates a number of difficulties arising in the establish- 
ment of standards by standardizing agencies for high 
schools and colleges. The North Central Association 
has a plan to visit institutions to “discover those 
factors which are most elosely related to college ex- 
eellence ” in order to establish a new type of objec- 
tive standard. The author advises more thinking on 
the problem.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3942. Burr, M. Y. A study of homogeneous group- 
ing. Teach. Coll; Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 457. Pp. 
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ix + 69.—The of this study is: “ [1] to ex- 
amine some educational achievements of homogeneous 
groups with emphasis on variability as a ve 
portant supplement to central tendency. . fa) to to 
examine underlying causes of the overlapping of 
group achievement by studying variations in the 
achievements of individual pupils. . 3] to evalu- 
ate statistically the extent to which aoe 
grouping eliminates the need for further a djustment 
to individual differences in achievement.” 3400 
pupils in 6 cities from grades 4 to 6 were used as 
subjects. Records of various types of tests in eom- 
bination with ee een were used as 
grouping criteria. “On average 78 per cent of 
the total range of achievement is found in each 
section of a grade.” “When groups are made non- 
overlapping in achievement in one subject they over- 
lap greatly in other subjects.” The diffieulty of se- 
leeting homogeneous groups is. presented. Alter- 
natives to homogeneous grouping are suggested. ae; 
pendix A is titled Consideration of “ True Scores 
Appendix B, Significance of Coefficient of Correla- 
tion in the Grouping Problem.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Purdue). 


3943. Cameron, E. H. Viewpoints in educational 
psychology; a book of selected readings. New York: 
Century, 1931. PP. xxv-+ 511.  $2.50.—The pur- 
pose of this book of readings in edueational psychol- 
ogy is to furnish material to supplement the regular 
textbook in the field. An effort is also made to pre- 
sent the points of view of different schools of psy- 
chology. The topies presented are: the nature and 
seope of psychology, body and mind, original nature, 
mental measurements, individual differences, nature 
and nurture, intelligence, mental development, modi- 
fication of innate tendencies, percep or observa- 
tional learning, ideational learning, reflective think- 
ing, transfer of training, reading, » hand- 
writing, arithmetic, English, foreign language, histo 
science, and mathematics. These topics are Seeumated 
in the original language of masters of the subject 
under consideration. Some of a authorities are: 
E. B. Titehener, J. R. pape J. B. Watson, C. H. 
Judd, William J W. C. Bagley, W. B. Pillsb 

E. L. Thorndike, J wey, W. H. Kilpatrick, Ht. 0: 
D. Starch, Galton, E. Meumann, R 
Woodworth, J. 8. "Jennings, C. B. Davenport, C. Dee 
row, R. Pintner, 8. 8. Colvin, W. F. Dearborn, G. S. 
Hall, W. F. Book, C. W. Eliot, G. M. Whipple, F. 
Bobbitt, and M. V. O’Shea.—K. Jensen (Conn. Agri- 
cultural College). 


3944. Cederstrom, J. A. Gains of the highest and 
lowest. J. Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 320-323.—On the 
basis of two forms of an objective educational seale 
of “ C-seore” type for range of information in zool- 
ogy, gains in knowledge were investigated. The stu- 
dents having the lowest 10% of scores make more 
gain than those having the highest 10% of scores, but 
cannot reach the final attainment of those with better 
start. The validity of the seales is attested—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3945. Olaparéde, E. 
und Pidagogik. ( 


Functionelle 
and pe 


gogy.) Visch. f. Jugendk., 
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3943-3949 


lirz, who has translated into German Claparéde’s 
book, L/éducation fonctionelle (1931), here repro- 
duces the two introduetory sections, The functional 
viewpoint and The justification of the functional view- 
point.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

3946. Clark, H. F. Planning an educational pro- 
gram to meet the vocational requirements of stu- 
dents. Person. J., 1931, 10, 26-31.—To deal ade- 

tely with the student body we must have in mind 
the principles of occupational distribution. Correct 
distribution will reduce unemployment, stabilize 
business, and increase the freedom of choice for the 
individual choosing an occupation. An 
has the correct number of persons in it when they 
are getting the same wage as people of the same 
ability in other occupations. U ed labor has too 
many people in it. ere is no clear indication that 
the professions require any very highly 
type of native ability, but only a rather general 

level—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). . 

3947. R. College personnel principles 
and functions. Person. J., 1931, 10, 9-17.—Defini- 
tions: personnel work in a college or university is 
the systematic bringing to bear on the individual stu- 
dent of all those influences, of whatever nature, which 
will stimulate him and assist him through his own 
efforts, to develop in body, mind and character to 
the limit of his individual capacity for growth and 
helping him to apply his powers so developed most 
effectively to the work of the world; vocational 
guidance is that service which the college renders to 
the individual student which serves to assist him in 
evaluating his own aptitudes and interests, to acquire 
knowledge about many fields of work and the re- 
quirements of success in those fields, and to decide 
wisely in which field of endeavor he will most likely 
find suecess and satisfaction. These points are elab- 
orated with emphasis on the individual. Methods 
are outlined for acerediting colleges according to the 
effectiveness of their personnel work.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

3948. Converse, P. D. Time studies in the univer- 
sity. J. Higher Edue., 1931, 2, 258-262.—Time 
studies are used “to find facts which may be used in 
ascertaining the quantitative standards of different 
instructors, departments, and colleges, as well as in 
determining the amount of work which should be as- 
signed to mt en Studies at the University of 
Pittsburgh and the University of Illinois were made 
with “more than 80% of the students” cooperating 
in certain courses where specific book and reading 
assignments could be kept uniform. “It appears 
that. the students in all except the group making the 
lowest marks d approximately the same amount 
of time im study.” It is apparent that the highest 
grades are attained by students of superior intelli- 
gence, and also by those who put a little extra time 
on study. More studies extending over full terms’ 
or years’ work are needed.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
,(Pennsyivania). 

3949. Cowley, W. H. A technique for making 
a student personnel survey. Person. J., 1931, 10, 
17-26.—Personnel work is construed as work for the 
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the individuality of the student takes precedence 
over impersonal administrative procedures. The 
structural analysis was made by interviewing the 
officers or groups involved in each of the 16 personnel 
units at Ohio State University. The work of these 
units was analyzed and recorded in detail. The func- 
tional analysis listed all the functions regardless of 
who undertook them, and considered the questions 
whether they should be centralized if not already so, 
and whether they were in need of development. 
Proposals for the future complete the survey.—H. 


E. Burtt (Ohio State). 
3950. De Vaissiére, J. Educational psychology. 
(Trans. by 8. A. Raemers.) St. Louis: B. Herder, 


1930. Pp. 396. $2.75.—(Not seen). 


3951. Dewey, J., & Dewey, EB. Les écoles de de- 
main. (The schools of tomorrow.) (Trans. by R. 
Duthil.) Paris: Flammarion, 1931. Pp. 284. 12 
fr.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3952. Dooley, OC. BR. Personnel assistance and 
college seniors. Person. J., 1931, 10, 31-34.—The 
lack of objectives on the part of college graduates 
who come into a business office is pathetic. Students 
should be helped to analyze themselves. Summer 
work helps in this respeet. It is preferable to take 
summer work in which one is interested rather than 
that which is the most lucrative. Business people - 
tach much importance to the graduate’s standi 
his coh.ze work. They are also much inte in 
ability to get along with people, leadership, original- 
ity and frankness. College personnel officers can 
assist the students by conferences or by tests. It is 
a good idea to assign some responsibilities to the stu- 
dents. Personality should never be lost sight of.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3953. Duthil, R. La timidité et les examens. 
(Timidity and examinations.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 
5, 65-67.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3954. Einstein, F. Schularzt und sexuelle Auf- 
klarung. (School physicians and sex education.) 
Zsch. f. Schulgesundhest ge, 1931, 44, 119-121.— 
(Soe. Sei. Abst. III: 116 


3955. Fearing, F. M., & Fearing, F. The present 
status of instruction in social psychology. School 
é Soc., 1931, 33, 804-808.—Information was ob- 
tained from 153 universities and colleges in the 
United States regarding the work they are offering 
in social psychology. In about 85% of the institu- 
tions studied, at least one course in some phase of 
social psychology is being given, and this usually 
appears among the offerings of the psychology de- 
partment, though not infrequently it is a contribu- 
tion of the sociology department or of both. The 
psychology departments tend to look upon the work 
as advanced, the sociology departments not so con- 
sistently so. More frequently than not the individual 
in charge of the course has a Ph.D. degree, obtained 
since 1920. The University of Chicago has trained 
more of those responsible for the teaching of social 
psychology, whether in the department of psychology 
or sociology, than has any other single institution.-— 
H. L. Koch (Chieago). 
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psychological point 
Educ. Sociol., 1930, 4, 193-198.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
ITI: 11565). 


3957. igen F.N. The relation of educational 
psychology to educational sociology. J. Educ. So- 
ciol., 1930, 3, 580-589.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. ITT: 11566). 


3958. Hartshorne, H. The training of teachers 
for the work of character education. J. Educ. So- 
ceiol., 1930, 4, 199-205.—( Soe. Sci. Abst. III: 11567). 


3959. Hassler-Géransson, C. Experimentella och 
statistiska studier é6ver ordférréd och rittstaynings- 
fardighet. (Experimental and statistical studies 
concerning vocabulary and correct spelling.) Tidskr. 
f. psykol. o. ped. forsk., 1930, Suppl. No., 1-93.— 
This monograp begins with a review of the foreign 
literature d with vocabulary studies. Special 
attention is devoted to American work in the field 
Investigations seeking to ascertain experimentally the 
basic Swedish vocabulary are next agra. together 
with suggestions reg 4 inculeating s vocabulary. 
The remaining two-thirds of the monograph is con- 
cerned with s seales. After a review and 
evaluation of foreign spelling scales the author de- 
seribes the development of a spelling scale for Swed- 
ish children. Form A of this scale, ew of 
separate divisions for boys and girls in grades 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 7, is presented in its entirety, together with 
instructions for administering it and tentative norms. 
—K. Jensen (Conn. Agricultural College). 


3960. Hopkins, L. T. Constructing a character 
curriculum. J. Educ. Sociol., 1930, 206-211.— 
(Soc. Sei. Abst. TIT: 11570), 

3961. Johnson, P. 0. Students of land-grant col- 
leges. J. Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 239-246.—The 
Office of Education in its recent survey of land-grant 
colleges and universities devoted one phase of its 
investigation to the human product—the graduates. 
The study is based on questionnaires returned by 
50% of those who matriculated over a selected twelve- 
year period—about 18,500. 58% of non- ores 
are now in the chosen or an allied field. 75% of 
graduates had some specific field for which they ex- 
poate to prepare previous to en college, and 

% of these are now engaged in the work of their 
choice. 76% of those deciding before uation 
have continued in their field of chosen wo Tables 
indicate range and mean of salaries for 24 occupa- 
tional fields. The entire study shows that the stu- 
dents give social and economic returns to the state 
and national governments which gave them their 
educational opportunities.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 

3962. Keliher, A. V. A critical study of homo- 
geneous grouping. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Edue., 
1931, No. 452. Pp. vi-+ 165.—Part I traces the evo- 
lution of some of the significant coneepts involved in 
school provisions for individual differences, while 
Part II gives critical analyses of the basic assump- 
tions involved in homogeneous grouping and meas- 
urement as the basis for grouping. “The measure- 
ment basis requisite for homogeneous grouping 
presupposes its major coneern with partial, academic 
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phases of Jife. Acceptance of the philosophy that 
education is to concern itself with the whole child 
means rejection of a device which selects for con- 
sideration only certain of the individual’s abilities 
and traits . .. the major conclusion is that homo- 
genecus grouping is not desirable in our elementary 
schools.”—J. M. Stalnaker (Purdue). 


3963. Lehman, H, C., & Witty, P. A. Some re- 
flections with reference to vocational counseling. 
School ¢ Soc., 1931, 33, 829-831.—A seathing criti- 
eism is made of the proposal of the U. 8. Civil Serv- 
iee Commission to offer recommendations regarding 
the vocational possibilities of high school children 
on the basis merely of Army Alpha scores.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

3964. Line, W. Mental factors that affect school 
abilities. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 255-262.—The 
inherent cause of mental disability is now sought, by 
means of the genetic method, almost entirely in terms 
of the environment, provided that the one psycho- 

measure we know, general intelligence, is nor- 
mal. In earlier years this general intelligence was 
supplemented by all sorts of unproved subsidiary 
mental entities and special abilities. Subsequent re- 
search tended to discount such assumptions, so that 
modern theory has swung to the opposite extreme. 
The author feels, however, that careful analysis would 
reveal more subtle inherent psychological deviations. 
He calls attention to the factors of perseveration and 
oseiliation suggested by Spearman.—E. M. Ligon 
(Union). 

3965. Maney, ©. A. On the measurement of 
grading. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 33, 838-840.—The 
median grades of freshman engi i students 
were gees with their grades in English, mathe- 
matics, ysies, and chemistry. The correlations 
were Riches and showed a smaller dispersion in the 
ease of the physical sciences than in the case of 
mathematies or English. Grades in English corre- 
lated least with the median grade. Possible interpre- 
tations of these findings are suggested —H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

3966. McConn, M. The co-operative test service. 
J. Higher Edue., 1931, = 225-232.—Reviewing the 

cent steps which led up to the 

—- of the Cooperative Test Service under the 
ices of the American Council on Education, the 
ios details the purpose, procedure and financial 
siisanasinata of the Service as now outlined. The 
Central Committee on Personnel Procedures has ap- 
roved the and has obtained from the General 

ucation Board $500,000 to be expended over a 
period of ten years. The purpose is “to provide a 
continuing supply of uniform, comparable, and valid 
achievement tests in those subjects regularly taught 
in the early college years and generally in the late 
high school years.” The centralized activity of the 
Committee will provide for experimentation in con- 
struction and distribution and interpretative 
assistance. The funds available will allow about 
$2000 per year for each of the twenty-five divisions 
of the fundamental curriculum.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 
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3967. Mitchell, H., & Puffer, A. A. French verb 
and idiom achievement tests. Boston: Heath, 1931. 
Pp. 135. $.80.—( Not seen). 

3968. Oxley, BR. Comparative study of the in- 
telligence of beginners in senior high school foreign 
language. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 33, 695-696.— 
telligence tests” given to ‘791 foreign language 
dents in a Long Beach high school support Kaulfers’ 
contention that students taking 8 do not rate 
so well on what these tests measure as do those 
German, or Latin——H. L. Koch 

3969. Parr, F. W. Teaching college students how 
to read. J. Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 324-330.—The 
Towa Silent Reading Test was used as a remedial 
rea ‘program at a college of education in 1928- 

ains in comprehension measured by the Edu- 
cational Psychology Reading Test showed improve- 
ment for each of 20 members of the experimental 
group, while 42 members of the control group made 
no gain. Five measures of class p ss used dur- 
ing the term showed important gain in favor of the 
experimental group. In general course work for the 
term, 80% of the experimental group gain in general 
standing, while “more losses than gains” were made 
in both control grou All evidence points to the 
value of the ial program.—R, A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

3970. Potthoff, E. F. Who goes to college? J. 
Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 294-297.—Analysis of the 
freshman class entering the University of Chicago in 
October 1924 shows certain economic and social fac- 
tors operating selectively. Children from “ high-sal- 
aried and better-educated classes having by far the 
best chances of entering upon a college education,” 
the chances of “those coming from occupational 
groups which require the least skill and command 
the smallest remuneration were relatively small.” 
Mortality of the father materially conditioned the 
opportunities. Children of college graduates had 
unusually fine prospects. The author shows the 
trend by contrasting general spread of 
men 45 years and over in with that of en- 
tering students? fathers. 10. ie of enteri stu- 
dents’ fathers were deceased, in contrast to the United 
States Life Tables mortality rate for the same age 
group of 18.3%. 18.6% of fathers of entering stu- 
dents were college bred, whereas, during their college 
era, only 3.6% to 44% of the population went to 
college. 73% of fathers who were college bred are in 
professional occupations, and 93% of them belong to 
the non-labor group. Individual studies revealed that 
these economic and occupational factors worked 
through the home emphasis on college education.— 
R. A. Brotemarkle “(E ennsylvania). 

3971. Quintana, R. The new,curriculum at Wis- 
consin. J. Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 233-238,—The 
new curriculum at Wisconsin is based on a “ fourteen- 
page document of closely packed details.” The gen- 
= is to raise the standard of academic 

are presented: (1) a 

cabelas roy diss those not likely to benefit hy 
college training from entering, (2) tests, 
and (3) “sifting out of students at end of sophomore 
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year” on the basis of academic grades. Proficiency 
examinations are to be used in the languages. The 
major field of study has been made more elastic to 
inelude related fields of study, and comprehensive 
major examinations will be given during the senior 
year.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3972. Root, A. RB. Student ratings of teachers. 
J. Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 311-315.—A student teacher- 
critique questionnaire of 42 items with a high relia- 
bility is presented. Several specific cases are given 
to show validity and sincerity; there is a definite lack 
of personal antagonism. Such forms should be of 
value to individual instruetor and administration.— 
R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3973. Seashore, C. BE. Trial and error in the de- 
velopment of the elementary course in psychology. 
School & Soc., 1931, 33, 782-786.—A description of 
the project and class-experiment method of conduct- 
ing the introductory course in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3974. Sikkema, W. A. Iets over den raadgever en 
zijn arbeid. IV. Opleiding en vooropleiding. (On 
the advisor and his work. IV. Training and pre- 
liminary training.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 302- 
309.—The author deplores the lack of ecurses for the 
special training of voeational guidance counselors. 
Such training is absolutely necessary, he maintains, 
for the adequate conduct of vocational guidance, A 
competent vocational counselor needs a richer peda- 
gogical and cultural background than most industrial 
counselors possess, more practical familiarity with 
voeations and actual working conditions than most 
teachers possess, and more psychological knowledge 
and insight than is usually possessed by either. The 
author proposes a three-year special course for ad- 
visors, corresponding i in length and prerequisites to a 
teachers’ training course, which would include case 
studies, reports, visits to factories and institutio 
vocational studies, ete., and be followed by a year o 
work as an assistant advisor under guidance,before 
the title of advisor could be finally obtained, en- 
titling the student to work independently—Z. M. 
Pilpel (New York City). 


3975. Simon, T. Tests pour cours complémen- 
taires et écoles primaires supérieures. (Tests for 
complementary courses and superior primary schools. ) 
Bull. Soc. Binet, 1930, 31, 15-30.—A four-year ex- 
periment for voeational guidance, made at Limoges 
on 96 subjects in a superior primary school by means 
of the PV 11 tests.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3976. Simon, T. L’examen rationnel des écoliers. 
(The rational examination of students.) Bull. Soe. 
Binet, 1930, 31, 30-36.—Report made at the ninth 
session of the International Association for the Pro- 
eet of Childhood, Liége-—Math. H. Pieron (Sor- 

nne). 


3977. Smith, F, ©. Vocational guidance in Amer- 
ican colleges. Person. J., 1931, 10, 34-38.—A survey 
of techniques used by means of a questionnaire. In- 
telligence tests are widely used, but mechanical apti- 
tude or other tests very seldom. Occupational infor- 
mation is provided by books and pamphlets and in 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


some cases by organized classes or discussion groups. 
About half the imstitutions replying had organized 
programs for individual counseling, the students get- 
ting an average of 3 interviews for an average of 30 
minutes each. Organized placement departments are 


quite frequent, but follow-up is less frequent and 


less systematic. The guidance bud averages 
$10,000. Much more emphasis should laced on 
this guidance activity at the college level—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


3978. Turney, A. H. The effect of frequent short 
objective tests. School & Soc., 1931, 33, 760-762.— 
A parallel-group experiment was conducted to de- 
termine the effect of frequent short quizzes on 
scholarship. One group of students in educational 
psychology was given weekly quizzes,, whereas the 
other initially somewhat superior group took merely 
a mid-term and final examination. The experimental 
group, in spite of its initial handicap, equalled the 
eontrol group in final accomplishment, at least to the 
extent that a rather comprehensive series of tests 
could reveal this. The students’ attitude toward the 
program of frequent tests was, in the main, favor- 
able—H, L. Koch (Chieago). 


3979. Watson, G. The demand for psychological 
counselors in the public schools. School ¢ Soc., 
1931, 33, 871-872.—Columbia University is insti- 
tuting a program for the training of psychological 
counselors. To discover the attitude of schoo] execu- 
tives toward counselors, a questionnaire was sent to 
the superintendents of schools in every community 
in the United States with a population of 10,000 or 
over, to private schools enrolling over 100 pupils 
and to 568 college presidents. Returns were receiv 
from about one third of the gro ie approached. 
Approximately one fourth to one third of the systems 
represented in the replies expected to employ at least 
one psychological counselor next year, whereas a 
much larger per cent planned to take on such an in- 
dividual within the next five years—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

3980. Weber, C. 0. An experiment at Wells. J. 
Higher Educ., 1931, 2, 298-304—The reading ex- 
periment at Wells College allowing the student to 
work “as an honor student—in the Oxford sense— 
for a brief period of time” was analyzed on the 
basis of a questionnaire filled out by 230 out of 260 
students. The general value of the period is gréatly 
emphasized by results. The advantages largely ae- 
erue to the academic or study factors, while the dis- 
advantages are largely technical problems of pro- 
cedure and plans. Achievement measures on the 
basis of grades and intelligence scores show little dif- 
ference in end result. Comparisons are largely 
vitiated by constant changes in curricular procedures. 
Freshmen and sophomores favor reading periods 
slightly more than juniors and seniors. ‘The author 
ore the pu of such a plan and concludes 

that “to foster the will to learn is perhaps the chief 
goal of the iod of independent work.”—R. A. 
(Penn sylvania). 


[See also abstracts 3615, 3687, 3754, 3868, 3899, 
3916, 3989.) 
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MENTAL TESTS 3981-3989 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


3981. Beyle, H. C. Identification and analysis of 
attribute-cluster-blocs. Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. xiv-+ 249. $3.00—The author 
presents a technique for the identification of groups 
of entities possessing significantly similar attributes, 
and for the study of the similarities of these attri- 
butes. It was developed, as explained in Chapter I, 
in the course of a series of investigations on bloe 
formation in legislative assemblies. pter IT pre- 
sents the technique itself in detail; Chapter III dis- 
cusses the potential application of the method; and 
in Chapter IV the author presents his views on the 
data and methods of political science. There are five 
appendices.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3982. Corey, 8. M. We need less logical and 
more empirical evidence. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 33, 
831-832.—The author takes exception to the wide- 
spread uncritical use of statisties and recommends a 
more consistent empirical checking of statistical pro- 
cedures than has prevailed—-H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3983. Dunlap, H. F. An empirical determination 
of the distribution of means, standard deviations, 
and correlation coefficients drawn from 
populations. Ann. Math. Statis., 1931, 2, 66-81.— 
Ten dice (subsequently found to be unbiased) were 
thrown 1600 times and the mean and standard devia- 
tion were computed for each of these throws. A 
detailed analysis was made of the resulting distri- 
butions of 1600 means. and of 1600 standard devia- 
tions. The distribution of means is normal and the 


4 
formula iy 8 satisfactory. Whether the 


formula c= or = Ss the’ did: 
tribution of standard deviations is negatively skewed 
and leptokurtie, and the formula ‘= is un- 
satisfactory. In order to make the mean of the 1600 


standard deviations approximately equal the theo- 
retica] standard deviations for the sampled and for 


the infinite pulations, the empirical formula 
=e is suggested for such distributions. 
A deck of ecards was thoroughly shuffled and dealt 
sixty times. The 1770 correlation coefficients among 
the deals were computed. The distribution of these 
correlation coefficients is symmetrical and very slightly 
leptokurtie; the formula % = is satisfactory. 
—A. K. Kurtz (U. 8. Civil Service Commission). 


3984. Rider, P. R. On small samples from cer- 
tain non-normal universes. Ann. Math. Statis., 
1931, 2, 48-65.—A method previously used in study- 
ing the distribution of samples from a rectangular 
universe is applied to samples of four from both a 

i and a U-shaped universe. The function z 
is defined as the mean of the sample minus the mean 
of the universe. The function z is defined as the ratio 
of « te the standard deviation of the sample. Eight 


tables and four figures present the distribution of z, 
the probability corresponding to the interval z+ 3 
sample standard deviations, and the ont and 
the cumulated pate of 2.—A. K. Kurtz (U. 8. 
Civil Serviee Commission). 

3985. Tiegs, E. W., & Crawford, C. C. Statistics 
for teachers. Boston: Houghton, 1930. Pp. 228. 
$1.90.—(Not seen). 

[See also abstract 3603.) 
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3986. Altmaier, C. L. The performance level of 
children in the sixth grade in two Philadelphia 
public schools. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 19, 233-257.— 
The group studied comprised 400 eases of sixth grade 
children, in two Philadelphia schools. The author 
believes that the children are typical of the average 
or modal family. 189 of the children were boys and 
211 girls. 2.3% of the group were colored. These 
children were given the following tests: Witmer 
Formboard, Witmer Cylinders, Dearborn Formboard, 
Memory Span, Stanford Revision. The results are 
fully presented in tables. The author finds, among 
other things, that all the performance tests used are 
too easy for this group, and that the Stanford Re- 
vision is too difficult. The 10-year-old children are 
found to be significantly superior to the 14-year-old 
ones, Significant sex differences appear on the 
Dearborn Formboard alone—J. T. Metcalf (Ver- 


mont). 


3987. Buzby, D. E. A study of test results at the 
third and fifth grade levels. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 20, 
1-29.—This study is based upon tests given to 500 
fifth grade and 496 third grade children in Philadel- 
phia. The results for the whole stg in each grade 
are compared with those for middle 40% in 
chronological age, and again with the middle 40% of 
this second group. This was to see whether the 
range of intelligence grows smaller by a restriction 
of the range of chronological age. This was not 
found to be the case, and the author concludes that 
for practical purposes in securing norms it would be 
as satisfactory'\to take the middle 40% as to take the 
whole group. Nearly the same results would be ob- 
tained with the middle 20% in chronological age. Be- 
side the Binet tests several others were given to the 
children. The author finds that the results of the 
visual and reverse memory s tests show a close 
relationship to IQ and proficiency in the grades. 
The Witmer Formboard and Witmer Cylinders are 
not significant at the fifth grade level, except as tests 
of efficiency. With the Dearborn Formboard, how- 
ever, the factors making for proficiency seem to be 
more “intellectual” in character. The author pre- 
sents his results in full’in a number of tables.—J. T. 
Metcalf (Vermont). 

3988. Freeman, F. N. What we call intelligence. 
Survey Graphic, 1931, 66, 17-19.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenieca). 

3989. Masson-Oursel, P. L’utilisation des tests 4 
la gymnastique mentale. (The use of tests for men- 
tal exercise.) C. r. cong. asso. fr. avancement des 
sci., Le Havre, 53rd session, 634-635.—The author 
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3990 -3992 


upholds the educative value of tests and he believes 
that the tests cited below are best able to fill this 
role: tests of activity, will, curiosity (diserimination 
and identification, pereeptual analysis of the details 
of an ensemble, inquiry of the how and why, and 
comparison) tests of memory, association and log- 
ieal linking of ideas, and tests of inventive eomposi- 
tion.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3990. Peterson, J. ©. A new device for use in 
teaching, testing and research in learning. Trans. 
Kansas Acad. Sci., 1930, 33, 41-47.—A deseription 
of a device for use in indicating answers to the 
multiple-choice type of question or problem is given. 
Two forms of the device are described. The “ mechan- 
ical” form consists of an envelope whose face is 
called the “ tester surface,” a tough perforated sheet 
called the “ selector surface,” and a “ record vy 
attached to the selector surface, both of which fit 
into the envelope. The selector surface is covered 
with rows of cireles. Each row is numbered to corre- 

nd to the number of the question or problem in 
the test. The circles in each row correspond to the 
alternative answers. The selector and record sheets 
are perforated so that only when a pin is applied to 
the cireles on the tester surface which correspond to 
the correct answers will it project through the entire 
device. The circles on the record sheet correspond 
to those on the tester surface. The spaces between 
the cireles on the tester surface and record sheet, 
and between. the cireles and margins, are equal, so 
that the device may be used for four different orders 
of the alternative choices. The selector surface and 
the record sheet may be turned upside down, over, 
or upside down and over. The number of errors 
made by the person being tested is determined by 
holding the detached record sheet up to the light and 
eounting the number of pin holes. The chemical 
form may consist of a sheet with circles, of uniform 
appearance, arranged as on the tester surface of the 
mechanical form. The “correct” circles are treated 
with one chemical and the “ ineorreect” cireles with 
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another. When a third chemical is applied to the 
cireles by means of & pin, or _ the “cor-- 
rect” and “incorrect” circles change to contrast- 
ing colors. An adaptation of the chemieal form in 
which the choice is to be indicated on the sheet con- 
taining the questions and alternative answers itself, 
is deseribed. An application of the chemical form 
to the dise-transfer problem is also described. Ad- 
vantages of the use of this device include the im- 
mediate acquaintance by the person being tested 
with the correctness or incorrectness of his answers, 
and facilitation of seoring—B. Casper (Clark). 

3991. Rosenthal-Weiss, A. & Rosenthal, D. 
Comparison entre les tests de l'intelligence verbale 
et de l’intelligence pratique appliqués a des enfants 
anormaux. (Comparison of tests of verba! intelli- 
gence and practical! intelligence applied to abnormal 
children.) Rev. sci. du trav., 1930, 2, 219-235.— 
The authors investigated the correlation between 
Deecroly’s test and the box test, number 1 of Deeroly, 
on abnormal children. They found that this corre- 
lation was not very high and did not exceed the one 
existing between Binet’s test and actual age. The 
box test seems to be more difficult than Binet’s test. 
The authors think that this problem requires a tech- 
nieal form of intelligence, rarer than verbal intelli- 
gence, but which would not, PB ree have any con- 
nection with intelligence—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

3992. Simon, T. Test de culture. (Culture test.) 
Bull. Soc. Binet, 1930, 31, 1-6.—This test comprises 
50 questions, divided into 6 groups: questions like 
those called intelligence-test items in the metric 
seale of Binet; questions of a practical kind; ques- 
tions of erudition; definitions of words; questions 
of grammar; comprehension of readi matter. 
The author declares this to be a test of acquired 
culture which gives indirectly the value of the in- 
telligence which has permitted this culture to be ac- 
quired.—Math. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 3688, 3788.] 
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additions to 
Psychological Monographs 


Conditioned Eyelid Reactions to 
a Light Stimulus Based on the 
Reflex Wink to Sound 


By Ernest R. HILGARD 
Monograph No. 184. SO pp. $.75 postpaid 


The Influence of Training on 


Changes in Variability in 
Achievement 


By Homer B. REED 
Monograph No. 185. 59 pp. $.75 postpaid 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Under the Auspices of the Union of American 
Biological Societies, with the Cooperation of 
Biologists Generally. 


1 publishes concise and intelligent abstracts contributed 
by thousands of specialists from every field of theoreti- 
cal and applied biology; 


2 searches over 5000 journals representing every civilized 
language, abstracts all pertinent matter in English but 

gives the citation in the original language; 

3 furnishes annually: (a) an author index; (b) an exten- 
sive alphabetic subject index; (c) a complete systematic 

index providing an adequate approach to taxonomic (and 

much non-taxonormic) information on group basis; 

4 charges for this service $15.00 per annual volume with 
a special rate of $9.00 to individuals who pay for the 

subscription from their private purse. 


Orders and Correspondence should be addressed to 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.6.A. 


scientific 
study of 


behavior... 


A comparison of personality 
culties among girls and boys, and i 
and Negroes, evaluation of causal relation- 
ships, and the effect of age and intelligence level 
u the emergence or subsidence in behavior 
are analyzed in... 


CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 
By Luton ACKERSON 
A statistical study of the psychiatric, psycho- 


and recreational exami- - 


social 
nation of 3,000 children at the clini of the Insti 
tute for Juvenile Research. 


A Behavior Research Fund Monograph - $4.00 


10,000 case records at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research indicate the handicapping of the first 
born in many physical, mental and temperamental 
respects, and show the influence of the age of 
caecum the order of birth, the between 

hs, and the sex of the next or younger 


ORDER OF BIRTH, 
PARENT-AGE AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By L. L. Taurstone and 
Ricwarp L. JENKINS 
should be of value to anyone interested in 
ject.” —A merican Journal of Diseases 
A Behavior Research Fund Monograph - $3.00 
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Directory of Ameciotn Psychological Periodicals 


American ournal of N. Y.; Cornell Universi 
Son tetie $6.50. pagesannually. Edited by M.F. Washburn, ti, Dallenbach, Madison Bentley, and 


E. G. Boring. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 


Journal of Genetic Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Saboorianee San 600 pp. annually. Edited by Carl Murchison. v 


Quarterly. ild behavior, anima! behavior, comparative psychology. Founded 1891. 
Bi-mont General psychology. 
ical Review Company. 
Subsc vol. 500 pages. Edited S. Langfeld. 
per each issue one or more td by Herb Founded 1895. 


Psychoiogical Index—Princeton, N. =; 
Subscription $4.00. 300-400 pages. Hunter and Willoughby 
An annual bibliography of ar 


Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N J; Company. 
Subscription $6.00. 720 annuall oe b ward S. Robinson. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Peychological litera ounded 1904. 


Archives of Psychology—New York, N. Columbia iversity. 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages per volume. Edited by R. S. Woodworth. 
Without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. Founded 1906. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—-Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J.; American Psychological 


Subscri 448 pages annually. Edited by Henry T. M 
“Abnormal and social. Founded 1906. 


Psychological Clinio—Philadelphia, Pa.; Clinic Press. 
Su ‘00. 288 


Review—Washington, D. C.; 3617 10th St., N. W. 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages annually. Edited by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 


Quarterly. Psychoanalysis. Founded we. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology—Prin 5 Pupehslogical Review Company. 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages annually. Samuel Fernberger. 
Bi-monthly. Experimental psychology. Founded 19 
ournal of Applied Psychology—Baltimore, Md. ; <a & Wilkins Company. 
J Subscription $5.00. Se eg eanealy. Edited by James P. Porter. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 191 


ournal of Comparative ; Williams & Wilkins Company. 
J Three volumes every two years. Edited by Knight Dunlap and 


Robert M. 
Founded — 


ti Paychelogy 3d. Md.; The Hopkins Press. 
Subscription $5.00. 400 pages per volume. Knight Dunla J 


Published without fixed dates, number a Foun 
Genstio orcester, Mass. ; Clark University Press. 

of 500-00 Two volumes per year. ited by Carl Murchison. 

oe a an Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative psychology. 
Peychologionl Abstracts—Eno Hall, Princeton, American Peychological Association. 

700 pages annuall Baie by Witter Hunter and R. R. Willoughby. 

y. of psychological 7. q 
Journal of General —Worcester, Mass. ; Clark University Press. 

Subscription $7.00. pages annually. Edited by Cari Murchison. " 

Quarterly. Experimental pgm ~ tery clinical, and historical psychology. Founded 1927. 
Journal of Social —Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 


pages annually Edited by John Dosey ate and Carl Murchison. 
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